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T is easily possible that the next twelve months may 
go down into American history as one of the most 
momentous periods in the nation’s life. 


It is now—right now that the country is working out 
the solution of the greatest problems it has ever known 
—the problems of the war. 


Can you afford to be without Leslie’s Weekly through 
this vital periodP Back of it stands the cumulative 
strength of sixty-five years—the experience of three wars 
and three reconstructions, the experience of sixteen 
presidential elections. 


Today Leslie’s is throwing the whole weight of its edi- 
torial maturity into the balance in favor of a forward- 
looking, constructive program of conservation. It will 
interpret for you the political, international and indus- 
trial aspects of our national life as nothing else. 


Five dollars will bring you 52 copies of Leslie’s Weekly 
throughout this period. Subscribe now—today. Send 
us your name. 


LESLIE’S 


Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 
225 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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“Goinc To Work” 








Struck But Not Stricken 


WING to the general strike of railroad em- 
ployes and the ensuing chaotic condition of 
transportation, JUDGE finds itself in the 
position of the swimmer whose clothes «vere stolen 
from the beach while he disported himself in the 
pleasant sea and later had to walk home clad only 
in a barrel. Several carloads of paper on their way 
to our printing shop and intended for use in this 
issue have been “lost, strayed or stolen,” with the 


result that we have been compelled to utilize a size 
sheet which narrows down the margins and does not 
admit of edge trimming. If you find this number 
of JUDGE uncut and somewhat lacking in its usual 
beauty of form and clearness of impression, we ask 
your indulgence. JUDGE may have to walk home 
in an unsightly barrel and, perhaps, wobble a bit 
grotesquely in its gait and poise, but walk home it 
will, despite all strikes and strikers. 
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n by James Monroomery Fiace 
“Dap! How Can You Say Sucu Tuincs? Haven’t I Atways Mape You Feet Tuat I Was 
Your Frienp as WELL as Your Son?” 
—“The Wayward Father? 
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‘Ny Gop! THe Morcue!” 


The Wayward Father 


A Tragedy in One Tarilling Act 


By James Montcomery FLacc 


Emotion Pictures ly the Author 


Time—Nineleen Twenty-four. 

SCENE—A Library. Door in center. Another door ajar, 
at left. At rise of curtain a young man is seated at library table 
figuring on a large pile of papers and reports. The young man is 
weary. <A voice calls murmuringly from the open door. Young 
man (GEORGE Popp, JR.) rises and goes to door and stands 
listening. 

GEORGE—That you, Mother? 


GEORGE—No, that wasn’t Father--it was the milkman 


tukes a step away from door down stage and gri's his teeth) God! 
this is killing her! (He steps back to doorway again as a murmur 
is heard) Yes, mother, I am doing everything in my power to 
find him. What? It is nearly three months since the night 
he—didn’t come home, but I will find him somehow. I’m sure 


he is all right. We'll all be laughing and joking about the ~“nole 
thing one of these days—you'll see. No news is good news. 
Now try to go to sleep, Mammy dear—lI have my work to finish. 
This income tax thing! Father was wonderful! He could 
always make his deductions balance his income. Good night, 
dear! (He returns to table and starts figuring again. The tele- 
phone rings) What! My God—the morgue! (He covers his 
mouth with his hand and trembles) Oh, Morgan! You frightened 
me! (He looks fearfully toward mother’s room) What? Any 
news? You traced him to Muncie, Indiana? ... Yes... 
and it was George Abdomen, not George Podd, my father? 
Yes, as you say, it was nearly my father. I’m afraid that if 
you brought him here, mother might detect the difference, 


slight as it is—mother is so observant! . . . damn! (He slings 
telephone down. A murmur from room) That was Morgan, 
my detective. Hasn’t found him yet—almost got him in Mun- 
cie, Indiana. ... What? That’s a town—ves. It won’t 


be long now. (A /ight tapping on center door. Looks, then tip- 
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My Papa a FeEton!” 


foes to Mother's door) It was nothing—the wind, perhaps. made you feel that, then I have failed utterly as a son! Tell 
I’m going to close your door now. The light may be keeping me— no matter how terrible it is! 

you awake! (He closes her door, then wheels about and listens in a Popp—I cannot. I don’t know why I came back! I'd 
tense manner. The tapping is repeated. He crosses to center door better go. (He makes a movement as though to rise.) 

and quickly opens it. A man muffted in overcoat and hat pulled GEORGE— (Presses him back’ No! 

down over his face sneaks in and closes door softly and hurriedly.) Popp— It was my love for Mother and you. [had to come! 


(Grabs him and pulls him to the light. The man’s hat falls off) Let we look in at Mother. I won’t stay! I just want to see 
Father! (He embraces him. His father is limp. Takes him her. 


toward a chair and gently lets him down in it) Where have you GeEorGE—Of course, Dad! But wait till morning. She 
been? What has happened? Don’t speak so loud— Mother _ has dropped off to sleep, and she is very ill. 
is ill. This has nearly killed her! Oh, what has happened? Popp— Yes, yes, of course! I’m a selfish beast! I'll go— 
You look terrible! Speak, for heaven’s sake! let me go—— 
Popp— (Covering his face with his hands and shaking his GEORGE— No, your place is here! This is your home— 
head) It’s awful, son! yours— (He waves his arm) All yours— your hearth— your table 
Georce—Tell me—you can tell me anything! your income tax—and everything is yours! Now tell me— 
Popp—-Your mother—will never forgive me—nor you. it has nearly broken our hearts, this disappearance of yours. 
son! No matter what it is— no matter how terrible vou think it is— 
Georce—(Dropping to his knees beside his father) Dad! tell me! We will forgive you—come! 
How can you say such things? No matter what you’ve done, Popp -(Again sinking his head in his hands) No, no! I! 
you are my father! Haven’t I always made you feel that Iwas am abased! I am unfit! I am an object of scorn! 
your friend as well as your son? No! No matter what a father GEorRGE—What is it? Have you committed some crime— 


has done, his son is the one for him to come to. If I haven’t murder? 














than that! 
You frighten me, Dad! 


Popp—-W orse 
GEORGE—Worse? 


rible conjectures! What is it that preys on your mind? What 
has it to do with? Have you—vritten an obscene book? 

Popp— Worse! 

GEORGE—You mean you /ave written an obscene book and 
they didn’t suppress it? 
Popp—No, no—not that! 
GEoRGE—-Did you— no, no! 
Popp— Say it, son. 
GEORGE— Did you cough in a theater? 

Popp— Worse even than that! 

GEORGE—I am going mad! Have you been chairman of 
entertainment committee? 

Popp— Not that! 

GrEoRGE—Did you say you didn’t like Arthur Hopkins’s 
overhead lighting in the theater? 

Popp— My son! 

GEORGE—Forgive me, Dad. But if you won’t tell me 
what am I to do but guess the most awful things? Did you 
disagree with Rupert Hughes about Sir Oliver Lodge? 


I won’t insult you that way! 


al 
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“ Moruer You SHatut Nor SEE 


You fill my 
mind with fearful imaginings. I may do you a dreadful injustice, 
Father dear—if you don’t say what it is. Can’t you see? Ter- 


Popp—lt was even more terrible than that! Don’t! Don’t 
you see how I am suffering? 

GEORGE—You leave me no other course, Dad—I must 
know. If I am to forgive I must know what it is. 

Popp— You will never forgive—nor will your mother—— 

GrEorGE—There is nothing we cannot forgive. Mother 
and I are Christians! Did you—don’t tell me that you praised 
one singer to another? 

Popp—No. I’m too cowardly to do that. 

GreorGE—Father! There is one more guess I will hazard— 
but I know it can’t be! I ask your forgiveness for thinking it— 
but you leave me no choice. Did you smoke tobacco? 

Popp—No, .son. You know there has been no tobacco 
for over two years. No. It was even more awful than that! 
(He rises, takes a step aside and throws open his overcoat and bows 
his head in shame. He has on prison clothes) 

GEeorcGE—Father! Prison clothes! What have you done? 

Popp—I am an escaped convict! 

GEORGE—(Crossing to him—looking him over, then clasping 
him to his bosom) My father!—A felon! Poor old Dad! (He 
pushes him down in the chair again) Now, tell me! 

Popp—Isn’t this enough? Your father a felon! 
why I must go—— 


You see 





1? 
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Grorce—I am going mad! Mother—— 

Popp—Hear me out, son! There, like a tiny mov- 
ing picture, the workings of my stomach showed on the 
ground glass. The horror of it! The sugar was fer- 
menting and turning into alcohol right under the eyes 
of the authorities! I was-of course -convicted— they 
had me cold! I was sent to prison to serve seventeen 
years. I escaped yesterday. I had to see Mother and 





you 

GrEorRGE— (coldly) You have seen‘me. Mother 
you shall not see! 

Popp— Have mercy, my son! 

Grorce—I1 have! That is why I say you must 
not see Mother. If she knew what you had done it 
would be her end, and then you would have her death 
on your conscience beside—what lies already there! 

Popp— Let me stay—on any terms! My love for 
you both is the only thing 1n my life!’ Name any terms! 
I will stay under an assumed name—I will slave for 
you both. I will be your servant! 

Grorce—(looking up with a glad smile) It may 
be wrong. I would be harboring a criminal. But to 
have a servant these days! The shame of a convicted 
father would more than be offset by the pride we should 
have in possessing a servant when servants have been 
extinct for years! It is poetical justice. Father— 
I mean Podd! I shall call you Podd! 


Professor’s Wife—You're a fine one! Three degrees for Scientific Research, . a 
u if Popp— O, my son! You are more than merciful! 


and you can’t find a flat! 


GrorGE—-It must have been a mistake! You were framed! 

Popp—Lucky I wasn’t hung after being framed! No— 
that’s a poor joke. I wasn’t framed. I am—guilty. 

GEoRGE—Good Gravy! 

Popp—You remember the day I didn’t come home? You 
sent me out io get the sliced salmon for supper. I never went 
to the delicatessen! 

GEORGE—Dadl! 

Popp—Listen! You know how the government gradually 
made sugar harder and harder to get? How,sugar prohibition 
was made law in 1923? 

GEoRGE—Yes, a great curse was lifted from our fair 
country—one after another have the evils of our democracy 
been wiped out by our beloved lawmakers. We are now justly 
the Purified States of America! 

Popp—Hear me out! No one had seen sugar for a twelve- 
month. It was almost a myth. But I was unregenerate! Your 
father still had the accursed craving for a bit of sugar! 

GrorGE—Oh, no! What are you saying? Are you mad? 

Popp— Patience and charity, son! I went to see my old 
friend George Abdomen. We have often been mistaken for 
each other on account of the similarity of our names. I went 
to his apartment. I knew I was doing wrong. I couldn’t re- 
sist! George had six lumps of sugar which he had hidden in 
an old kit bag, and we each ate three. 

GrorGeE—Father! I cannot believe it! 

Popp—It is true! It was wonderful, the feeling of good- 
fellowship that came over us! We saw virtues in each other 
that did not exist before. We sang old college songs as we 
nibbled the sugar in his coat closet. It may be terrible for me 
to say so, but it was almost worth it—the shame that followed. 

Grorce— No, no! 

Popp—I left the apartment later, and I suppose I must 
have weeled slightly as I walked back. A revenue officer pounced 
on me from behind an ash barrel. He took me to the examining 
room at the federal headquarters, and put me under the fluoro- 


scope——-- 


GrorGcE— (holding Podd at arms’ length) You 
forget yourself, Podd. You may empty the scrap basket, Podd: 
Popp— (lifting up scrap basket obediently) Yes, sir. Thank 
you, sir. 
(CURTAIN) 


Prospective Fortune 
“Gabe Giggery and Zeke Yawkey dug out of the creek bank 
tuther day what ’pears to be a petrified lady,” related Gap 


Johnson, of Rum- 
pus Ridge, Ark. 


“That’s funny,” » ; 
returned an ac- rs ‘3 ; 
quaintance. “a ra eh 


hain’t heered of no 
lady rambling off 
and getting petri- 
fied, have you?” 

“Nope! Prob’ly 
this special lady 
got petrified before 
ourtime. But, any- 
how, t hey expect to 
makea good deal of 
money in the op’ry 
business, showing 
her around at the 
county fairs in a 
tent.” 


Serpent's Tooth 

Hewitt—What is 
platonic _friend- 
ship? 

Jewett—It is the 
excuse which a man 
has for not paying 
a woman’s bills. 
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alive so’s I can leave it to a 
parcel of no-count relatives 
after [I’m dead. Besides, how 
do [ know you'll pay the 
money? But if you’ll try to 
make an honest living, Cal, I'll 
give you twenty cents a cord 


for chopping my _ winter 
wood.’ 

“T tell you, Cal had a 
hard time. It looked as if 


he’d have to stop talking and 
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THe Reat-Estate Eve 


The Business of Superstition 
By Raveu R. Perry 


COMMON yellow dog came trotting down the 
A middle of the road, stopped in front of the Old 

Codger’s farmhouse, lifted his nose in the air 
and howled lugubriously three times. The Old Codger 
had just come in from haying, and for the last half 
hour he had lain in the shade of his piazza without say- 
ing a word, but as the dog passed he grunted and sat up. 

“If that dog had done that three 
years ago,” he remarked rumi- 
natively, “I’d be powerful worried. 
Yep, that used to be Cal Wiggin’s 
dog. * 

“You see, old man Wiggin al- 
lowed Cal was goin’ to be a minister, 
and he brought up Cal with the 
idee that he could talk better than 
anybody around these parts. But 
when it came to goin’ into the min- 
istry Cal and the Bible couldn’t 
quite agreeon morals. So Cal went 
into life insurance as bein’ some- 
thing not much different, both de- 
pendin’ on talk. 

“Understand this was some time 
ago, and life insurance was a new 
idee to most of us up this way. I 
tell you, Cal had his troubles. I 
recollect I was near by when he tried 
to sell to Widow Bean. 

“Mrs. Bean,’ says Cal, ‘have 
you ever thought about death?’ 

**T guess I’m a lot fitter to die 
than you be, Cal, what with your 
trapsings around,’ says she. 

*“*Do you understand the ad- 
vantages of life insurance?’asks Cal. 

“*You bet I do,’ says she. ‘I 
pay out my good money while I’m 








go to work. 
“It wasn’t long after that 
=~. a whole parcel of us was sittin’ 
in front of the store one morn- 
in’, and that same yellow pup 
comes by and howls like he 
did just now. Well, we all 
kind of shivered, and old man 
Swett, he says: 
“*If that dog had howled 
that way in front of my door- 
wy step in the daytime I’d make 
my will, ’cause it’s a sure sign 
some one in the house is goin’ to die in three days.’ 

“*That’s so,’says weall. ‘Everybody knows that.’ 

“I recollect that Cal didn’t say nothin’, and that 
the next time I was down to the Wiggin place the pup 
was sittin’ around like he belonged there. 

“Well, maybe it was accidental, and maybe Cal 
trained the dog. [ got my opinion, but it ain’t no use 
saying hard things about a neighbor to a city feller. 
Anyway I know this. A week later I was sittin’ here 
of a noon time, and that dog came and plumped down 
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“Well, Kitty, have you been a good girl while I was out?” 
“It’s hard to say, Mother. 
about what’s a good girl.’’ 


There seems to be some diff’rence of opinion in this family 











Drawn by A. T. Menricx 
Voice in the First Tent—Asleep yet? 
Second Tent—Partially—one arm. 


on my door-step and howled—three times. Ten min- 
utes later Cal happened to drop by, and I took out life 
insurance for the whole family. If some one in the 
house had to die, I thought I might just as well stick 
the insurance company as not. 

“Course, soon as I’d signed I hitched up and drove 
to the store to tell about it, and I swan if the whole 
neighborhood wasn’t there. They were all tellin’ the 
same story. First comes the dog and howls. Then 
comes Cal, and asks what about a little life insurance, 
and everyone takes it expectin’ to die in a day or so. If 
it hadn’t been so expensive it would have been funny.” 

The Old Codger stopped and smiled to himself. 

“But look here,” I said, “it seems to me that dog 
was a gold mine to Cal. How did he ever come to leave 
it behind when he left here?” 

“Well, it was like this,” 
“Cal wrote and told the insurance company what he’d 
done, and they sent him a bonus. But old man Swett 
insured himself for five thousand dollars, and three 
days afterward he fell out of his hayloft and broke his 
neck. So the company wrote Cal he was fired. They 
said they didn’t believe in temptin’ Providence.” 


The Feminine Equation 
By A. H. 

They told her to go to the south for a rest; 
She needed it badly, they knew; 

l'o seek out a somnolent, day-dreamy nest, 
With nothing at all to do. 

Cousin Melissa and Aunt Sarah Reed, 

Bella and Bessie and old Mrs. Meade 

All had advised her, they thought for the best: 

“Don’t even write us; just stay there and rest.” 


FOLWELL 


She rested; and never a card did she write, 
And never a letter she penned. 
She loafed as suggested, and didn’t indite 
A line to relation or friend. 
Cousin Melissa and Aunt Sarah Reed, 
Bella and Bessie and old Mrs. Meade 
All were incensed at such obvious slight, 
Snorting, “Good gracious! Why couldn’t she write?” 


added the old Codger. 








Combinations 
By Corinne Rockwe.i Swain 


Warranted to keep family life from stagnating: 


WIFE who is extremely orderly but not punc- 
tual, and a husband who is extremely punc- 
tual but not orderly. 

A mother determined that daughter shall have 
the training she herself missed, and become a 
Great Pianist, and a daughter who doesn’t care a 
darn about music. 

A maiden aunt who detests dogs, and a small 
boy who adores them. 

A father who has emotional insanity at the 
mention of suffrage, and a daughter just home 
from college. 

An elder sister with an obsession regarding 
clean hands and nails, and a small brother with a 
passion for mechanics. 

A son who insists on pointing out Mr. Wilson’s 
mistakes, and a father who won’t admit that he 
has made any. 

A voung mother who believes in system and 
discipline for babies right from the start, and a grandmother 
who doesn’t. 

Sister’s Pekingese and brother’s Airedale. 


Modern Way 
‘So Bump's long-lost son returned home. I suppose he rode 
home in a car to lift the mortgage from the old man’s house.”’ 
“No; he wanted the old man to sell the house to lift the 
mortgage off the car.” 
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“You are too flattering. It’s only this new gown that looks 
nice.” 
“No, dear, it’s you.” 
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“| Wonper How Tuey Garuer In Tue Franc, THe Kopeck anp Tue Groat, Toe Larce Rounp DoLiar 


Mape or Tix, THe Metrat Money ano Tue Note.’ 


Saving 


Money 


By Warr Mason 


Illustration by Ratpu Barton 


FEAR me much [’Il reach the grave insolvent, a financial 
wreck; I wonder how some fellows save and salt down 
roubles by the peck? I wonder how they gather in the 
franc, the kopeck and the groat, the large round dollar 
made of tin, the metal money and the note. 

1 often urge the giddy boys to put aside a useful roll, for 
saved up money makes a noise that’s gratifying to the soul. 
Anon they come to me and say, ‘‘ We took your fatherly ad_ ice; 
we saved up for the rainy day, and now you see us with the 
price.” And thus they show it can be done, it’s not beyond 
our human skill; but as for me, I have no mon, though near the 
foot of life’s long hill. 

I buy myself a suit of rags, it sets me back a hundred seeds 
for poets must not look like vags, if they would sell their helpful 
screeds. And when I hang upon my frame this suit, to hide the 
rolls of fat, I see I cannot play the game unless I have a brand 
new hat. For one looks silly with a suit that shrieks its newness 
far and near, and then a hat too bum to shoot, that hangs upon 
his starboard ear. Then to the hatter’s store I wend, and buy a 
lid that’s up to date, and you can hear my groans ascend when 
I am asked to pay the freight. Ten useful bucks I have to dig 
when for the bonnet graft I fall; and then the blamed thing is 
too big, or else it’s half a foot too small. 

And when I’ve bought the modern tile, and paid for it all 
kinds of loot, I find my shoes are out of style-—they do not 





match my handsome suit. Then to the leather trust I go, and 
buy two shoes with non-skid tread; my bank account, already 
low, by this exploit is laid out dead. 


Oh, well I recollect the day when I first bought a motor car; 


it swallowed up a long year’s pay, and gave my standoff quite a 
jar. 1 thought I’d bought a car complete, all ready for long 
years of use, and I could teeter up the street, and knock the 
speed laws like the deuce. 

But soon I bought a set of chains, which took of coin about a 
peck; you need such things whene’er it rains, or you will skid 
and break your neck. Then there were covers for the seats, the 
cost upset my worried brain; I called on all the Mikes and Petes 
whose names men often take in vain. I had to buy an extra 
tire, a flashlight that refused to flash, and rims and jacks and 
coils of wire, and all these measly things took cash. I had to buy 
all kinds of junk they say a buzz-buzz wagon needs; ’twas here 
a wheel and there a plunk, anon some beans, again some seeds. 

I hear of people who can save, and salt their hard-earned 
kroners down, and tales about them, bright and brave, are 
always floating through the town. 

I wonder how they do the trick, I wish they’d send me 
diagrams; my bank account is always sick, and piffling as three 
tinkers’ dams. And yet I strive, and pinch and slave, to keep 
some greenbacks on my shelves; I wonder how those fellows 
save; why do they keep it to themselves? 
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Our New Politicat Creed 


By Tuos. M. FARQUHAR 

HE impending _ political 

campaign promises tomake 

our mouths water—and 
our gorge rise. Candidates are 
declaring for five, ten and twelve 
per cent. beer; some for straight 
whiskey and some for ginger ale. 
The farmers threaten dire things 
if the Government fails to main- 








ment, let it wean the kids, dehorn 
the goats and put the cat out at 
night. 

There is a clear and simple 
American conception that while 
government is competent to pro- 
tect our persons and property, 
it is utterly unfit to gargle our 
throats and tell us when to come 
in out of the wet. 





Crass Commercialism 





tain crop prices. The consumer 
howls about the price of chops. 
The railroad unions have the 
Plumb Plan. Now, if candidates 
will only come out for one-cent 
postage, and make the rest of 
us solid with a lure of good cigars for five cents, the 
communistic creed of politics will move into our civil 
system boots and breeches. Why this dwindling of the 
gigantic principle of individualism to a petty mess of 
porridge? 

Great Jehovahand the Continental Congress! Have 
the blood and tears, the toils and dreams of the glorious 
past flattened down to a glass of beer which it is 
criminal to brew, buy or imbibe? Must the proletariat 
be fed with sops and the carpet-baggers once again rally 
the freed-men to the polls with the cry of “Forty acres 
and a mule?” If we are to have a patriarchal govern- 
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that Jones woman. 


"ion. 


‘“*You’ve done nothing all evening but praise 
I should think you would 
have waited for me to do that.” 


“Want any butter this morning?” 
asked old Riley Rezzidew of the pro- 
prietor of the Right Place store in 
Petunia. 

“Well, I d’know,” replied the mer- 
chant. “Might use a little, mebby.” 

“How much ye paying?” 

“Sixty cents a pound, bein’s it’s you, Uncle Riley.” 

“Aw, shucks! Why, I can get sixty-five, over at the Red 
Front, on the other side of town.” 

“H’m! Well, lez see! How much you got?” 

“A full half a pound.” 


This Way Out 
There was a man in our town and he was most unwise, 
He jumped upon a soap box and began to criticize 
The way we run things over here; but in a little while 
He wasn’t in our town at all . . . We egged him out a mile. 
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THe Arr-Mawn’s 
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Tue Batrersons’ RuBINSTEIN EVENING 


Ma Batterson—Now, Pa, after the music begins, if Mrs. Hewlett goes on talking to you, I want you to discourage her. 
*“Humph! Count on me/ At our last musicale that woman kept me awake nearly the whole time.” 
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Drawn by y eS Tovusrr 


\fter traveling 1200 miles to New York for entertainment the 
Dobsons find themselves reobserving the same film they saw in 
Horsford Centre two wecks ago. 


Is Genius Half-Seas Over? 


By Benyamin De Casseres 


OES alcohol produce genius? Did the poet precede 

booze, or did booze precede the poet? Is intoxication 

a pre-established Idea in the Eternal Mind; or is the 
Eternal Mind itself a delusion produced by intoxication? 

As the world threatens to go dry, according to the best 
authorities, these questions had best be settled once and for- 
ever. They take on the importance of those other two problems 
—Did the egg precede the hen or the hen the egg; did the circle 
exist per se before the doughnut, or did the doughnut create 
the circle? 

There is a god of alcohol, 

Bacchus. How did Bacchus 
distil the first intoxicant? 
a veritable being, or is he the 


Sroce aves} ; 


collective illusion of an aborig- —% I a 


inal booze party of poets? —_—_—— > 
Wine and intoxicants insome (ip 
form have been associated with Ay 
artistic creation from time im- 
memorial. The sacred books of 
the world run to metaphors and 
similes about the vine, the grape 
and the toby. The Devil can 
quote Scripture, we are told. But 
should Scripture keep quoting fm 
the Devil and get away with it? Ute of a 
“Interview the authorities,” 7p :——— 
is the first command of every 
editor. So I rang up the ouija 
board on the great artists of all 
time, and put it up to them. 


Th) (“8 


BACCHUS was first, of course. 
on my list. His answer was 
rather enigmatic (he prob- 
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ably was entertaining a large and fermentatious house 

party in the Café de Raisin). 

“T’ll always be It,” he said. “Amendments may come 
and amendments may go, but I bubble on forever. My 
mother was a grape, my father the sun. Keep tabs on 
Venus and me—all the other gods are selling platers.” 
EESCHYLUS: All my great tragedies were written on a 

hang-over. In fact, they are my hang-overs. 

BARNUM: My secret vice was sherry. 

NEWTON: Alcohol is one of the elements. ‘The comets are 
the poets of the heavens—and they never can walk a chalk- 
line. 

SHAKESPEARE: Wrote some.of my best stuff on gin anc 
ale. There’s a divinity that shapes our jags, rough-house 
them as we may. All genius is alcoholic or it is only 
Baconian. 

CHESTERFIELD: No gentleman believes in genius. I did 
not drink. Suppose the lower classes had seen me in my 
cups! 

THOMAS JEFFERSON: | hold this truth to be self-evident 
—that man was created for life, liberty and the pursuit 
of beer. 

IBSEN: What the world calls my great dramas came out of 
thousands of bottles of cognac. Brandy is the master- 
builder. 

KEATS: A king that’s boozy is a joy forever. 

ROBERT BURNS: No one would ever have called me 
“Bobby” if I had not got lit up. Alcohol was not necessary 
to me, but I was necessary to alcohol. Omar ard myself 
put the O. K. on the stuff. 

LORD BYRON: There is no connection between genius and 
the bottle. I was a genius before I was born. Burgundy 
merely rested me from the labors of being a genius. 

EDGAR ALLAN POE: The imp in the bottle got me from the 

first—and when I saw how people became upset about my 

habits I took a great delight in horrifying them. If alcohol 
creates genius, how can we account for the cumulative 
stupidity of the human race? No, sir; genius is beyond the 


growler. 
HORACE: Genius and water are eterral enemies. 
Mi Cf , Aa ae ra hd 
dal fae n+ Py 
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Source oF INCOME FOR THE FARMER 

































































Drawn by Norman ANTHONY 


Mrs. 
“°Tis better to have lived 
never to have lived at all!”’ 


Piump’s Fixep IDEA 
and lost (your figure) than 


SCHOPENHAUER: The Will-to-Live is a form of intoxica- 
tion, and sobriety is a form of katzenjammer. 

SWINBURNE: I was only drunk in public; secretly, I led 
a respectable life. 

PLATO: Drunkenness is an Idea that existed 
in the Eternal Mind prior to all Sousosity. 
I was not for drink nor against drink in my 
time—I just drank. I obeyed my jinx. 

OMAR: T never drank a drop in my life. Iwas 
a respectable astronomer. The “ Rubaiyat” 
was written by an old drunken lens grinder 
in my employ. How my name got on the | 
crazy thing I never knew. 


I picked these out as the most iluminative 

answers to the questions at issue. No one an- 
swered directly because the heel and toe work 
among the spirits is sometimes lost by the cross- 
ing of contrapuntal wires on the keyboard of 
cosmos. 
A composite answer of these geniuses on the 
question of alcoholic usages would probably 
resolve itself into an epigram ‘The 
thirst is mightier than the pen.” 


the 





such as, 


Probably 
“Some think Mars 1s signaling.” 
“Do they want a government loan?” 


How It Was 
Visiter—W hat’s the population of your town? 5 


What’s in a NameP 


By Epwarp W. 

HAT’S in a name? 
As any lily-cup is pale, 

While Lily’s cheeks are jacqueminots 
That sing of summer through her veil. 
Maud knows hay only in the bale, 

Her only garden’s iu a frame. 

Angelica should be in gaol! 
What’s in a name? 


BARNARD 








What’s ina name? Rebecca goes 

To no old well for Adam’s ale. 
Eve—’tis the fashion—-Eve wears clot hes 

Nor knows a serpent from a snail. 

Glib Jenny is no nightingale, 
And Hester stranger is to shame; 
Belle is not one despite her kale! 

What’s in a name? 


What’s in a name? I will depose 
Mmerva’s an unlettered frail. 

No star is Stella, though in shows 
She twinkles for the t. b. male. 
Cecilia doesn’t know a scale; 

Blanche is that husky, dusky dame 
Before whose washday 1re we quail. 
What’s in a name? 


I pray for Patience, then I rail. 
She simply will not play the game! 
While Grace—but that’s another tale! 
What’s in a name? 


Co — = < 
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That witch called Rose 











Native—Well, we call it 5,000, the Chamber 
of Commerce calls 15,000, the census calls it 
3,000 and our nival town of Swampburg calls 
it 150. 
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Tests 1n PsycHuoLocy 


gogues. We have made education great and now 

it is making us little. The psychological tests 
sifted the sheep from the goats in the army. Inexorably 
they are being applied in colleges, industry, society and 
courts of law—and soon we shall all be indexed into our 
proper grades of stupidity. Thus we reach the climax 
of democracy—“rule by the wisest’”—and after cen- 
turies of quibbling the psychologists identify most of us 
as boneheads and themselves as an intellectual aristoc- 
racy. It is well. We have been letting men find their 
level by their characters—like water—and judging 
women by their grace. 

The happy days when we could hide our ignorance 
are over. The body of beauty, which is all heart—of 
strength, which is all health—must now be all mind. 
Ah, what mighty men of ermined majesty will be unable 
to qualify as fit to run an elevator! For psychology is 
Johnny-on-the-spot with answers—making life a cur- 
riculum and all the people merely pupils. Science is 
thus blossoming forth its Utopian fruit, and we who 
have mocked at the highbrows are not laughing now as 
the apple of knowledge is thrust forth. 

The folks who hold their jobs on their winsome ways 
may well tremble—those in velvet well wonder at the 
becomingness of rags—but those going before judge 
and jury for crime may well rejoice that irrefutable 
testimony is at hand to prove them mentally but chil- 
dren of ten, 33 per cent. normal, and entitled to acquit- 
tal. And the yoked Samson of knowledge, regarding 
the psychologists not unkindly, might quote: “Had ye 
not ploughed with my heifer ye had not found out 
my riddle.” 


A last we are passing under the yoke of the peda- 


+ * * 


There’s less than nothing in a name. Down in Mexico, 
the state of Tabasco is commercially and industrially 
pe pless. 

7 * + 
GENERAL exodus of Russians from the United 
States is planned by a group of radical organiza- 
tions, Lenine to supply the ships. If the worst comes to 
the worst, Americans must learn to press their own 


trousers. 





ILL the League of Nations came along to be dis- 
cussed, the only reservations we ever heard of 
were those on which the Indians lived. And they were 
rarely “mild.” 
* * * 

Owing to the increase in the size of our brains, our 
skulls are becoming thinner.—Intimate Item. 

Bless our heart! In our modest ignorance we as- 
cribed that chilly feeling under our hat to the fact that 
we had just had our hair cut. 

* + * 
™ FE must establish machinery for giving facts to 
the public,” said General Wood. Well, just to 
start the machinery going, suppose “we” tell the public 
that there are some 100,000 war-workers still drawing 
pay in Washington. 
* + * 

Revising a venerable adage, a man in these days of 

marvels need be no older than a monkey feels. 
* * * 

Y the tips which he has received from Thomas, 

Richard and Henry, a St. Louis head-waiter has 
been enabled to acquire a $100,000 interest in a hotel of 
the first magnitude. Thomas, Richard and Henry look 
sheepishly on and complain of the High Cost of Living. 

* * + 


Even in attempting to paint the town red a fellow now 
has to use water-colors. 
+ * * 
HEN it comes to excuses for delays and poor 
service, American railroad operators will have 
to hand it to their brethren of China. It is said that the 
line’s popularity with suicides has utterly demoralized 
both morning and evening schedules on the Nanchang- 
Kiukiang route. The maintenance-of-way department 
is at its wit’s end, and commuters are filing petitions 
with the Public Service Mandarins. 
aa + + 
A New York stenographer would faint at the mere 
thought of subsisting on the fare on which a Petrograd 
boilermaker is supposed to labor.—A Writer on Russia. 
Likewise, having observed the contrasts which some 
of them put away at noontime, we think that a Petro- 
grad boilermaker would faint at the mere thought of 
subsisting on the fare of a New York stenographer. 
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Digest of the World’s Humor 








-An irritable dys- 


One Attraction 
peptic was advised by his physician to 
take up golf to improve his health, and 
went to purchase an outfit. 

“I suppose I’ve got to play the game 


because it’s doctor’s orders,” he re- 
marked ruefully; “but I never could 
make out what the attraction of the 
game is.”’ 

“Well,” replied the dealer, “there’s 
one thing about it: so far as I know, it’s 
the only game at which you can praise a 
lady’s form without being imperti- 
neat.” —London Tit-Bits. 


Offended—Golf Professional (giving 
a lesson)—You know, sir, you lift your 
elbow too much to play golf properly. 
New Member—I'll report you to the 
committee. I’m a lifelong teetotaler! 
Dallas News. 


Shifting the Scenery—Sir Harry 
Lauder golfs with more enthusiasm 
than skill, and one day on the links 
he was in unusually bad form. 

At the fourth hole Sir Harry dis- 
lodged an unusually large sod. The 
sod rose up into the air and sailed like 
a great bird down the wind, and Sir 
Harry’s caddy, watching it, said to 
his companion: 

“Did you tell me that guy was an 
actor, Pete?” 

“Sure, Bill,” said the other caddy, 
a note of apology in his voice. “An 
actor—that’s what they call him.” 

The first caddy took a thoughtful 
chew of tobacco. 

“T’d call him a scene shifter,” he 
said. —Washington Star. 


———— 





A Stimulus to Talk—* Do you think 
it pays to play golf?” inquired the always 
practical man. 

“TI do,” replied Mr. Wolloper. “Two 
hours of golf provides a man with mate- 
rial for conversation that will last for 
several weeks.” —W ashington Star. 


Work, Not Play—Mrs. Flatbush- 
Where is your husband today? 

Urs. Bensonhurst— Oh, he’s gore out on 
the links to finish his golf game. 

“What! on Sunday?” 

“Oh, he’s not playing today.” 

“T thought you said he had gone out 
on the links to finish his game?” 

“TI did. He’s gone out to look for the 
golf balls he lost Saturdav.”— Yonkers 
Statesmair. 


The Claws of the Tiger 





BOLSHEVISM 


—The Tatler (London). 














A Good Memory—Redd—tThat fel- 
low Block’s got a mighty good memory. 

Greene—How do you know? 

“Because he berrowed $5 from me 
over a year ago, and he remembers it so 
well that he’s never asked me for a loan 
since.”’— Yonkers Statesman, 


The Greatest Panic— New Reporter 

What was the worst financial panic you 
ever went through, Mr. Moneybags? 
Mr. Moneybags—Let me see. Coming 
home one night in the street car some- 
body dropped a nickel and seven wo- 
men claimed it.— Houston Post. 


Evidence of Income—“ Bliggins is 
trying to dress in a way that will 
.make people think he is making a 
whole lot of money.” 

“Silk hat and patent leather shoes 
and all that sort of thing?” 

“Not these days. He has to put on 
a suit of overalls and is carrying a 
plumber’s outfit.” —Washington Star. 


She Had Saved Him— 
Eighty dol- 


What 
Irate Husband—What! 
lars for a hat! 

Complacent Wife—What’s $80? 
Think what I saved you on your in- 
come tax!—Boston Globe. 


His Luck—‘“ You say Smith came 
into sudden wealth?” 

“Yes; lucky dog that he is.”’ 

“How was that—what do 





vou 
mean—sudden wealth?” 

“An old maid with $1,000,000 said 
to him: ‘This is so sudden.’”— 
Florida Times-Union. 














Quite Blasé—‘“Did those classic 
dancers at the opera house last night 
scandalize Chiggersville?”’ 

“Nope,” replied Squire Witherbee 
“We ain’t as pokey about here as some 
people seem to think. Our leading citi- 
zens go up to New York once a year 
regular an’ take in all th’ gal shows. 
When it comes to shock absorbers, 
Chiggersville is about as well equipped 
as any town of its size in the country.”’ 
Birmingham Age- Herald. 


Tough Job—‘I don’t think I’d like 
to be a portrait painter.” 

“Why not?” 

“You’re in bad if you don’t get a 
likeness, and in worse if you do.”- 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Of the Same Mind—* This picture,” 
said Mr. Gawker. 

“Was painted in a garret,” replied the 
proud owner. 


“Well! Well!” 
‘A hundred thousand wouldn’t buy it 
now.” 


“No?” said Mr. Gawker, eyeing the 
masterpiece more closely. ‘“ And I’m one 
of the hundred thousand.” —Birmingham 
Age- Herald. 


He Knew 
















































“ Ca serait-il que vous revenes du bain? ” 

“Non, de la douche, jai été payer mes con- 
tributions.” 

““Have you been bathing?” 

“No, paying my taxes!”—La 
France). 


Baionetie 


Not Surprising—*I think the picture 
lacks atmosphere,” said the kindly 
critic, 

“Fact is,’”’ explained the artist, “I had 
a hard time raising the wind while I was 
painting it.”—Boston Transcript. 


Worth Investigating—‘“So Bigby’s 
going back to France on a secret mis- 
sion?” 

“Ves. Confidentially, though, he’s 
going to try to find out what a French- 
man uses in a Cigarette in place of 
tobacco.”—The Home Sector. 


His Danger 


i 


Vagistrate (to accused, pleading that he thought the house he entered by the door after 
midnight was his own)—Then why, when you came face to face with the mistress of the house, 
did you jump out of the window and run to hide yourself? 


fecused—| thought it was my wife.—Blighty (London). 





Lost Flesh—‘ Well, Brown, how ill 
you look! What’s the matter?” 

“Oh, nothing much; losing weight, 
that’s all. Lost a hundred and thirty 
pounds of flesh in one day.” 

“Tmpossible! ” 

“Fact, I assure you. My wife has 
eloped with the next door neighbor! ”— 
The Doctor. 


Old Friend Turns Up—‘It seems to 
me I have already heard some of the 
stories told by this monologist.” 

“Perhaps you have.” 

“ Ves? ” 

“He’s a retired bartender who has 
gone into vaudeville.” —Birmingham A ge- 
Herald. 


Why He Was Late—7 eacher—How is 
it that you’re so late, Tommy? 

Tommy—’Cause there was a man 
pinched for stealin’ hens and setting a 
house on fire, an’ knockin’ down five 
policemen, an’ mither sent me roon to 
see if it was faither—London Blighty. 


She Knew—“A Kansas man says he 
has produced a ‘bugless potato’ by cross- 
ing the potato vine with a weed that the 
potato beetle doesn’t like,” read the old 
farmer from the paper in front of him, 
peering through the cloud of smoke which 
came from his corn-cob pipe. 

“Well, from my point of view,” replied 
his wife with her hand to her nose, “it 
isn’t unreasonable to suppose that the 
weed referred to is tobacco.”— Yonkers 
Statesman. 


Great Invention—A nicker—So Smith 
invented a labor-saving machine? 

Bocker—Yes, when it won’t work it 
saves the striking of ten men.— New 
York Sun. 


The Oftense—The Pugnacious Genitle- 
man—But ’e bin an’ called me a “ ’Un.” 

The Peacemaker—Well, he may have 
meant it quite kindly like, Bill. It ain’t 
as if we was still at war with the dirty 
‘ounds.—London Punch. 

Helped Some— Yeast—You know any 
piece of machinery is helped by resting. 

Crimsonbeak—1 guess you’re right. 
I’ve noticed that my watch runs better 
after I’ve got it out of hock.—Yonkers 
Statesman 


























Just As Well—Man—What are you 
fishing for, little bov? 

Boy—Sharks! 

Man—But there are no sharks in that 
little pond. 

Boy—No—nor nothing else, so 1 might 
just as well fish for sharks.— Houston 
Post. 


Tender-Hearted—A prosperous gro- 
cer in a certain town had occasion re- 
cently te engage a new errand-boy. 
Trade was very brisk, and the lad had a 
great deal of work to do in delivering 
parcels in different parts of the town, 

“Well, George, how did you get on 
Saturday?” asked the grocer on Monday 
morning. 

“Oh, fine,” replied the boy; “but I'll 
be leavin’ at the end of the week.” 

“Why. what’s up now?” queried his 
boss. ‘Are the wages not high enough?” 

“T’m not findin’ fault with the pay,” 
replied the boy, “but the fact is, I’m 
doing a horse out 0’ a job here.” —London 
Tit-Bits. 


Ruth—Ira Andrews, the newly elected 
city clerk of Terre Haute, is active in 
Sunday school work. Last Sunday he 
advised the children of his class that the 
morning study would be about Ruth, 
referring, of course. to the gleaner. 

“Now,” said Andrews, after introduc- 
ing the subject, “who can tell me any- 
thing about Ruth?” 

Up went a little hand in the rear of the 
class. 

“Well, Willie.’ asked the teacher 
‘what do you know about Ruth?” 

“He made twenty-nine home runs last 
season,” was the answer.—I/ndiana polis 
News. 


Starting Something— The parents 
of little Tommy were struggling nobly 
to induce the youngster to repeat the 
letter “A.” Now Tommy steadfastly 
refused to pronounce the first letter of 
the alphabet, and, after many vain 
efforts, the father retired from the fight 
discouraged. Mother, however, continued 
and took the little one on her lap and 
pleaded with him very earnestly. 

“Tommy, why won’t you learn to say 
“A’?” she asked. 

“ Because, mother,” explained Tommy, 
“just as soon as I say ‘A’ daddy will want 
me to say ‘B.*"°— Harper's Magazine. 





‘“*‘And the Greatest of These Is- 









































Grossereren til slumsosteren: 


Til advokat{ruen et kvarter senere: 


“‘ Vaersaagod, her er 20 ore til Deres 
ikke aa saette mit navn paa listen,—det er jo hare en simpel kristenpliki. 
“ Vaersaagod, her er en check paa 1000 kroner til d: 


virksomhet. De behovei 


” 


nodlidende i Wien. De sorger selofolgelig for at det blir naevnt i aviserne.” 
Magnate (to Siurm Worker)—Here is a penny. 
Ditto (to Lady soliciting funds for drive)—Here is my check for five thousand dollars for 


your cause. 


Her Description Of It—A small gir] 
of three suddenly burst out crying at the 
dinner table. 

“Why, Ethel,” said her mother, “what 
is the matter?” 

“Oh,” whined Ethel, “My teeth 
stepped on my tongue.”—London Blighty. 


Used a Strap—“ What are you crying 
so for, Bobbie?” asked the mother. 

“Why, us boys was playing college 
and Pop came in and hazed me,” was the 
boy’s feeling reply.— Yonkers Statesman. 


Art Is Universal 

















Now 
I find that the same stuff appeals to the 
orchestra and boxes!”—Die Muskete (Mien- 
na). 


‘Formerly I played to the gallery. 


(It is worth that to get my name in the papers.) —Hvepson (Christiania). 
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It All Depends—The suburban night 
was being made hideous by the howling 
of a dog whose soul was lonely, and the 
strolling police officer paused to speak 
to the citizen who, standing at his gate, 
was evidently listening to the canine 
wails. 

“ Awful racket!” the officer observed. 

“Fierce!” the citizen agreed. 

“Want to make a complaint?” the 
officer suggested zealously. 

“Why—er—not until I am sure,” the 
citizen responded. 

“Sure of what?” 

“Why, whether that is my dog or 
Brown’s. If it is my dog—oh, well, we 
have to put up with a few little annoy- 
ances in this life, yeu know; but if it is 
Brown’s, why, by George, I don’t propose 
to have my life made miserable by a nui- 
sance like that!”—New York Evening 
Post. 

There Are Others—Redd—ls that 
your dog growling so? 

Greene—It sure is. 

“What’s he growling about?” 

“Because meat is so high.”— Yonkers 
Statesman. 


















He Got Them—“What is the baby 
crying so about, Katie?” 

“The master’s shirt-studs, ma’am.”’ 

“Why don’t you let the little dear have 
them, then?”’ 

“T did, ma’am, and he’s swallowed 
‘em!”’—Yonkers Statesman. 


Welcomed—The man in the next flat 
was pounding on the wall. “Look here,” 
he cried, “I can’t sleep with your kid 
yelling like that! If you don’t make him 
stop, I will!” 

“Come in, sir—come in!” said the 
kid’s father. “ You’ll be as welcome as the 
flowers in spring.” —Edinburgh Scotsman. 


Vocal Heritage—“‘Go on and howl 
into that,” said the distracted father of 
twin infants, as he held them, yelling at 
the top of their lungs close up in front of 
the receiving horn of a phonograph, “and 
then later on you'll know what you owe 
to your parents.”"—Minneapolis Tribune. 


Family Trait—“I notice your baby 
keeps raising and lowering his right 
arm,” remarked the interested visitor. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Jagsby. “The 


Senor Automatic—Qué? Tinc rao o 


no tine rad? 
Els ciutadans (a duo)—Davant dels teus 
arguments . . . per forca te hem de donar. 
Mr. Automatic—Am I right or not? 
Citizens—Before your strong arguments 
we must, perforce. admit it.—Fsquela (Bar- 
crlona). 


little darling is so active. But I can’t 
imagine what he’s trying to do.” 

“Maybe he takes after his father,” 
said Uncle Jim, “and is trying to learn 
how to crook his elbow.”—Birmingham 
Age- Herald. 


Cerebrating the Occas‘on 





She—Do you know why I won't marry you? 
He—I can’t think. 
She—You’ve guessed it.—The World (London). 


_— . 














The Optimist—Wash White was an 
incurable optimist. The other day he was 
strolling around with a big raw gash in 
his forehead. 

“What’s the trouble, Washington?” 
someone asked. 

“Ain’t no trouble,” grinned Wash. 
“Dassa sign o’ good luck;’ dat’s what! 
Ah prayed de Lawd last night to gimme 
a good-luck sign. Fust t’ing dis mawnin’ 
when I opened de stable do’, de mule up 
wid his hoof and fetched me a kick in de 
face. Dar’s luck fo’ you—a hoss shoe in 
yo’ face befo’ breakfast. Golly, but | 
hopes de luck keeps up de same fo’ de 
rest o’ de year!’’—Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 


A Colored View—Sam—Dey say dat 
de parrot am one o’ de longest lived birds 
dere is. 

Rastus—Ah ’specks de reason fo’ dat 
am, he ain’t no good to eat.—Boston 
Transcript. 


Not to Be Beaten—An Alabama 
darky, who prided himself on being able 
to play any tune on the banjo after he 
had heard it once, perched himself on 
the side of a hill one Sunday morning and 
began to pick the strings in a workman- 
like manner. 

It chanced that the minister came 
along. Going up to Moses, he demanded, 
harshly, “Moses, do you know the Ten 
Commandments?” 

Moses scratched his chin for a moment, 
and then, in an equally harsh voice, 
said: 

“Parson, yo’ don’t think yo’ kin beat 
me, do yo’? Jest yo’ whistle the first 
three or four bars, and I’! have a try at 
it.” — Harper’s Magazine. 


Transmogrification—A young doc- 
tor who was called on for a story at a 
fraternity smoker replied: “I cannot 
tell anything original, nor do I know the 
source of the one for which I will ask your 
indulgence. An old colored lady was 
heard to repeatedly call a little picaninny 
whose hand she held, Diploma. When 
asked the reason she replied, ‘ Because it 
is the child’s name.’ ‘But where did you 
get such a name?’ ‘Well, my daughter 
went down to a school in Kentucky and 
this little chap is what she brought home 
with her, so I calls him Diploma.’”— 
Indianapolis Medical Journal. 

















Had His Lesson—‘No,” said the 
commuter. “I’m not making any com- 
plaints about the road.” 

“Then you are satisfied?” 

“T won’t say that. But the last time i 
complained about my trip they took 
that train off the next day.”—Wash- 
ington Star. 


Those Late Trains—Ycast—I sce a 
locomotive at York Beach was frozen to 
the tracks so fast that it took two hours 
to start the train. 

Crimsonbeak—Oh, well, I don’t sup- 
pose it was any later than usual in 
reaching its destination, even at that.— 
—Yonkers Statesman. 


Less Embarrassment—“ Well,” said 
Farmer Corntossel, “I’m glad the rail- 
roads have gone back to private owner- 
ship.” 

“What difference does it make to 
you?”’ 

“T can speak my mind to the station 
agent without feelin’ that mebbe I’ll be 
criticized for showin’ lack of respeck 
to a Government official.””"—Washington 
Star. 


Delay Advised—A farmer had per- 
suaded one of his town friends to accom- 
pany him in his dog-cart on a jaunt into 
the country. The horse seemed to resent 
the stranger aboard and, taking the bit 
between his teeth, bolted. 

“T say, Bill,” said the townsman, “I'd 
gie five quid to be out o’ this.” 

“Doan’t thee be so ’andy wi’ tha 
brass,” replied his friend; “tha’ll be out 
for nowt in a minute.” —London Tit-Bits. 


Giving the Game Away 











“Je? sku’ hilse fra Mester aa sv’e a’ her var 
Stovelerne te’ Damen uden Unnerkrop!”’ 

“T am to deliver these here for the lady 
with no legs!”—-Raonen (Copenhagen). 


A Swell Passenger 


























Le Chef de Gare: Mais, sapristi, vous y tes bien entrée cepend ant. 

La Dame: Out, oui, mais j’ai mangé pendant le voyage! 

Station Master: But, madam, you got in there all right! 

Stout Woman: Yes, of course. But you see, I have catena meal since then!—Le Péle Méle 


(Paris). 











Against Economy—“ So she’s broken 
her engagement?” 

wha 

“What was the trouble?”’ 

* Well, he wanted to discontinue taking 
her home in taxicabs and save the money 
for wedding expenses, and she decided 
that a man who wanted to economize 
that badly before marriage would be too 
stingy to get along comfortably with after 
the wedding.” —Detroit Free Press. 


Just Like 'Em—Mother—if you 
marry him in haste you will repent at 
leisure. 

Daughter—W ell, I can’t bear to think 
of another girl repenting at leisure with 
him.—Svydney Bulletin. 


Some Trifler—Susie—l suppose he 
eventually broke your heart? 

Kate—Worse than that. He played 
cards with father and broke him.—Minne- 
apolis Journal. 


Took Dangerous Chance—He looked 
a sorry sight as he limped into the in- 
surance office. Bandages were numerous, 
and he walked with the aid of a 
crutch. 

“T have called to make application tor 
the amount due on my accident policy,” 
he said. “I fell down a long flight of 
stairs the other evening, and sustained 
damages that will disable me for some 
time to come.” 

The manager gave him a firm look. 

“Young man,” he replied, “I have in- 
vestigated your case, and find that you 
are not entitled to anything. It could 
not be called an accident, for you cer- 
tainly knew that the young lady’s father 
was at home.”—Baltimore American. 
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JU DGE pays $1 each for accepted BAD BREAKS clipped jrom newspapers, magazines or books. Original clippings, with source 
indicated, must be furnished to show the bona fide nature of the BAD BREAK. No rejected BAD BREAKS will be returned unless postage is 
inclosed. No material already published as BAD BREAKS will be considered, and no BAD BREAKS in advertisements are desired. The 


Mere typographical mishaps are not considered. Many 


duplications are received, and the postmark determines priority of consideration. Cheques for BAD BREAKS are sent upon acceptance. 


Just a Toy Gee-Gee—“‘A HORSE 6 or 
7 in. long, is attached to the water filler 
hole of an old motorcycle gas generator. 
Gasoline is then poured into the appar- 
atus.”— Motor Annual, Popular Science 
Monthly. 


A Dangerous Germ!—‘“‘The four 
half brothers live in Canada. They con- 
tend the testator had no right to leave 
them out of his will, inasmuch as he pro- 
vided for his other relatives. They allege 
that UNDUE INFLUENZA was 
brought to bear upon the tes- 


With a Chain of Sand—* He mount- 
ed one of the horses that had now arrived, 
and rode at a lope to a point nearly half a 
mile west. There he dismounted and 
TIED HIS HORSE TO THE GROUND.” — Red 
Book. 


Big Bugs—‘“A final decree has been 
entered by the Supreme court of the 
District of Columbia dissolving the unre- 
lated industries of the BUG PACKERS.’’— 
—Pawhuska Daily Capital. 


A Corn-Fed Canard 





tator before his death.—Buffalo 
Evening News. 


his Should Be _ Investi- 
gated—‘‘The Democratic floor 
leader delivered HIS CATTLE to 
the original proposition and sus- 
pended these elected members 
without trial.”—Harlem Hom: 
News. 


An Exacting Réle—‘ Mr. 
Bryant is also the leading man 
of the photoplay. He has the 
role of an English PHYSICIAN, 
who becomes the dancer’s WIFE. 
The photography throughout is 
of noteworthy beauty.”—Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. 





The Power of Pin-Money 
“Two men were injured, passer- 
gers on two street cars were 
shaken up and an automobile 
was demolished yesterday when 
a PAY ROLL belonging to Brink’s 
Chicago City Express Com- 
pany was pinned between two 
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Halsted Street cars.”—Chicago 
Tribune 


** Fourteen Cuicks From Eccs Law sy HEN In OnE 
Day.”—Student’s Art Magazine. 


A Youthful Group—“ He is survived 
by his parents, one brother and two sis- 
ters, ALL YOUNGER THAN HE.’’— Nex 
York American. 


Genderelict—“ Before she could com- 
plete her eulogy, the door swung open. 
and Mrs. Travis Lloyd HIMSELF walked 
in upon us!”’— Fort Worth Record. 


In Close Quarters—“The day he 
wore it home he refused to take it off. 
He did not sing to it, Bur HI 
SLEPTIN IT. That WRIST WATCH 
ticked away the hours of our 
happiness.” — Pittsburg Post. 


Differentiated—“ Every one 
of the boxes, both Empry and 
rented, was smashed with a 
chisel and hammer and the con 
CENTS removed.—Memphis Com- 


mercial Appeal. 


Goal!—“Why, what in the 
world brings Hiram back so 
quick? He has not had time to 
reach the station and be home 
again,” as a FOOTBALL sounded 
on the porch without.”—Fumily 
Story Paper. 


It Will Indeed !—“ Will it no! 
be just great to see the autos 
SHOOTING UP AND DOWN AND 
BACK AND FORTH?”—Catskill 
Recorder. 


X-Ray Vision—“ For an hour 
he lay WITH HIS HAT OVER HIS 
EYES gazing at the heavy red cliffs 
against which beat the waters 
of the Golden Gate.”— Saturday 
Evening Post. 














Drawn by Ray Roun 





HE phenomenally successful present season 
of the theatre in New York is attributed by 
astute Broadway philosophers to two domi- 
nant factors—Prohibition and the influx of 
money-spending visitors to the Coney Island 

of the North American Continent. If the B.p. are to 
be taken seriously it would appear that when John 
Barleycorn flew out of the restaurant window, Thespis, 
in one of his many guises, came in at the play- 
house door, and that every stranger who spills 
himself from a train jingles with war- ff 
profits itching to be squandered. It is 
more nearly the truth, I suspect, that the 
rush to local box-offices is due in the main 
to the reactions of four years of enforced 
and artificial economy, coupled with 
a present desire to forget one’s 
fight for existence and the daily 
menace of H. C. L., in the ab- 
sorbing make-believe of the 
showhouse. 

In the primitive entertain- 
ment of “Punch and Judy” 
lies the essence of the ultra- 
modern drama. Punch has 
symbolized the surge of passion 
and the suavity of the cunning 
villain all down the ages. Judy 
is the dramatic figure of wo- 
man getting worsted at every 
turn of fortune’s wheel, yet cling- 
ing to such ideals as her environ- 
ment has given her and patheti- 
cally loyal to her spouse. And 
always in the background looms 
the sinister but fascinating shape 
of Satan. These are the raw ma- 
terials with which the smartest 
up-to-the-minute Broadway 
production is constructed— 
fundamental stuff of all stage- 
dom. The new tricks are 
merely incidental and evolu- 
tionary. The dramatic “hit” 
of the season as surely has 
its root and genesis in “Punch 
and Judy” as does a Mid- 
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Vivian ‘Topix does a shadow dance in a new frock, 
just to prove that the high cost of clothes hasn’t ab- 
sorbed all of her “‘ Shavings.” 


The Parentage of All Plays 


By Perriron Maxwetri 


night Frolic, or a roof-garden revue owe its parent 
age to the van-load of itinerant medieval tumblers dis- 
porting themselves for the yokels’ farthings on the 
village green. 

The forty or more performances now running in New 
York would seem, to the out-of-towner’s sensibilities 
dulled by Broadway’s barrage of electric lights, to be a 
marvelously, even a disconcertingly varied bulk of en- 
tertainment. As a matter of fact these shows upon 
analysis resolve themselves into three simple cate- 
gories: the Punch plays, the Judy plays and the Sa- 
tanic appeal of the musical comedy. The Punch 
plays are, of course, the plays with a “punch;” 
the Judy pleys are of the sweety-sweet, the hu- 
morous or the Polyanna type of stage sport. 
In the first class there are eighteen super- and 
near-melodramas. These are the plays with 

a “big scene”’ marking the apex of thril- 
, ling situation. True, I have counted 
= Bay in such presentations as “Abraham 
== Lincoln,” “Beyond the Hori- 
zon” and “ Lightnin’” where 
the power is: more of char- 
* acter development and soul 
interest than the Alwoodsian 
interpretation of “punch.” But 
in all the Punch-ful dramas 
there are the elements spring- 
ing from the antics and sway 
of violent passion familiar in 
the little papier maché figures 
manipulated beneath the 
opening in the tall box 
labeled “Punch and Judy.” 
Even in the toy lay figures of our 
childhood there was the hollow- 
voiced character of the ghost, about 
which there is today a deal of 
talk when the show is tagged 
“The Hole in the Wall,” 
“The Ouija Board” or“ Smilin’ 
Through.” 

The Judy drama of the 
moment is less restricted to a 
fixed idea than the drama of 
the Punch type. And in the 

(Continued on page 30) 
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The Shortest, Easiest and Surest 
Road to Prosperity and Success 





A Subtle, Basic and Fundamental Principle of Success and Supremacy 


out education, without capital, without training, 

without experience, and without study or 
waste of time and without health, vitality or will 
power has given me the power to earn more than a 
million dollars without selling merchandise, stocks, 
bonds, books, drugs, appliances or any material thing 
of any character. 

This subtle and basic principle of success re- 
quires no will power, no exercise, no strength, no 
energy, no study, no writing, no dieting, no concentra- 
tion and no conscious deep breathing. There is nothing 
to practice, nothing to study, and nothing to sell. 

This subtle and basic principle of success 
does not require that you practice economy or keep 
records, or memorize or read, or learn, or force yourself 
into any action or invest in any stocks, bonds, books 
or merchandise. 

This subtle principle must not be confused 
with Metaphysics, Psychology, New Thought, Chris- 
tian Science, arbitrary optimism, inspiration or faith. 

No one has yet succeeded in gaining suc- 
cess without it. 

No one has ever succeeded in failing with it. 

It is absolutely the master key to success, 
prosperity and supremacy. 


Toon SUBTLE PRINCIPLE in my hands, with- 


My True and Actual Experience 


When I was eighteen years of age, it looked 
tome as though I had absolutely no chance to succeed. 
Fifteen months altogether in common public school 
was the extent of my education. I had no money. 
When my father died, he left me twenty dollars and 
fifty cents, and I was earning hardly enough to keep 
myself alive. I had no friends for I was negative 
and of no advantage to any one. I had no plan of life 
to help me solve any problem. In fact, I did not know 
enough to know that life is and was a real problem, 
even though I had an “acute problem of life” on my 
hands. I was blue and despondent and thoughts 
of eternal misery arose in my mind constantly. I was 
: living and walking worry machine. 

I was tired, nervous, restless. [ could not 
sleep. I could not digest without distress. I had no 
power of application. Nothing appealed to me. 
Nothing appeared worth doing from the fear that I 
could not do anything because of my poor equipment 
of mind and body. I felt that I was shut out of 
the world of success and [I lived in a world of failure. 

I was such a pauper in spirit that [| blindly 
depended on drugs and doctors for my health, as my 
father before me. 1 was a “floater” and depended 
on luck for success if I were to have any. I con- 
sciously or unconsciously believed that if I ever were 
to have health and success, the result would have 
to come through some element of ease or assistance 
through some mysterious or magical source. The 
result of this attitude on my part was greater weak- 
ness, sickness, failure and misery as is always the case 
inder similar condition. 

Gradually my condition became worse. | 
tached a degree of misery that seemed intolerable. I 
tached a crisis in my realization of my failure and 
adverse condition. 

Out of this misery and failure and pauperism 
if spirit—out of this distress—arose within me a des- 
rate reaction—*a final effort to live” —and through 
this reaction, arose within me, the discovery of the 


plaws and principles of life, evolution, personality, 


tind, health, success and supremacy. Also out of this 
tisery arose within me the discovery of the inevitable 
aws and principles of failure and sickness and 
inferiority. 

When I discovered that I had unconsciously 
teen employing the principles of failure and sickness, 

immediately began to use the principles of success 
ind supremacy. My life underwent an almost 





immediate change. | overcame 
illness through health, weakness 
through power, inferior evolution by 
superior evolution, failure by success, 
and converted pauperism into  su- 
premacy. 

I discovered a principle which 
I observed that all successful person- 
alities employ, either consciously or 
unconsciously. I also discovered a 
principle of evolution and believed 
that if i used it, that my conditions 
would change, for, I had but one disease—failure, and 
therefore there was but one cure—success and 
began to use this principle and out of its use arose 
my ambition, my powers, my education, my health, 
my success and my supremacy, etc., etc. 

You also may use this principle of success 
deliberately, purposefully, consciously and 
profitably. 

Just as there is a principle of darkness, there 
is also a principle of failure, ill-health, weakness and 
negativeness. If you use the principle of failure 
consciously or unconsciously, you are sure always to 
be a failure. Why seek success and supremacy through 
blindly seeking to find your path through the maze of 
difficulties? Why not open your “mental eyes” 
through the use of this subtle success principle, and 
thus deliberately and purposefully and consciously 
and successfully advance in the direction of supremacy 
and away from failure and adversity? 

I discovered this subtle principle—this key 
to success—through misery and necessity. You need 
never be miscraLle to have the benefit of this subtle 
principle. You may use this success principle just as 
successful individuals of all time, of all countries, of 
all races, and of all religions have used it either 
consciously or unconsciously, and as [ am using it 
consciously and purposefully. It requires no edu- 
cation, no preparation, no preliminary knowledge. 
\ny one can use it. Any one can harness, employ and 
capitalize it, and thus put it to work for success and 
supremacy. Regardless of what kind of success you 
desire, this subtle principle is the key that opens the 
avenue to what you want. 

It was used by Moses, Caesar, Napoleon, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy, John 
D. Rockefeller, W. R. Hearst, Herbert Spencer, 
Emerson, Darwin, J. P. Morgan, Harriman, Wood- 
row Wilson, Bryan, Charles Schwab, Cyrus Curtis, 
Lloyd-George, Clemenceau, Charles E. Hughes, 
Abraham Lincoln, George Washington, Marshall 
Field, Sarah Bernhardt, Galli Curci, Nordica, Melba, 
and thousands and thousands of others—the names of 
successful men and women of all times and of all 
countries, and of all religions and of all color make a 
record of the action of this subtle principle of success. 
None of these individuals could have succeeded 
without it—no one can succeed without it—no one 
can fail with it. 


We Owe Each Other 


Every one realizes that human beings owe a duty 
to each other. Only the very lowest type of human 
being is selfish to the degree of wishing to profit 
without helping someone else. ‘This world does not 
contain very great numbers of the lowest and most 
selfish type of human beings. Almost everyone, in 
discovering something of value, also wants his fellow- 
man to profit through his discovery. This is precisely 
my attitude. I feel that I should be neglecting my 
most important duty toward my fellow human beings, 
if 1 did not make every effort—every decent and 
honest effort—to induce every one to also benefit 
to a maximum extent through the automatic use of 
this subtle principle. 

I fully realize that it is human nature for 
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men and women to have less confi- 
dence in this principle because I am 
putting it in the hands of thousands 
of individuals for a few pennies, but 
I cannot help the negative impres- 
sion I thus possibly create, I must ful- 
fill my duty just the same. 

I do not urge any one to pro- 
cure it because I offer it for a few pen- 
nies, but because the results are great 

—very great. 

This subtle principle is so abso- 
lutely powerful and overmastering in its influence 
for good, profit, prosperity and success, that it 
would be a sin if I kept it to myself and used it 
only for my personal benefit. 

So sure am I of the truth of my statement—so 
absolutely positive am I of the correctness of my as- 
sumption and so absolutely certain am I that this 
principle in your hands, will work wonders for you 
that I am willing to place this principle in your 
hands for twenty-four hours at my risk and expense. 
You will recognize the value of this principle within 
twenty-four hours—in fact, almost immediately as 
you become conscious of it, you will realize its prac- 
ticability, its potency, its reality and its power and 
usability for your personal profit, pleasure, advance- 
ment, prosperity and success. 

Thousands of individuals claim that the 
information disclosing and elucidating the secret 
principle of success is worth a thousand dollars of 
any one’s money. Some have written that they 
would not take a million dollars for it. 

You will wonder that I do not charge a thou- 
sand dollars for this information—for disclosing this 
principle, after you get it into your possession and 
realize its tremendous power and influence. 

I have derived such tremendous results— 
amazing results from its power, that I want every 
man, wman and matured child to have this key to 
success, prosperity and wealth. This is why I am will- 
ing to send it to any one—to any address—on ap- 
proval without a single penny in advance. 

You would never forgive me, and I could never 
forgive myself, nor could the creative forces of the 
Universe forgive us, if I failed to bringjyou to the 
point of using this subtle principle of success. You 
would never forgive me, if I failed to do for you 
that which you would do for me, if our positions 
were reversed. 

SEND NO MONEY. Just sign and mail the 
coupon and you will receive by return mail the Master 
principle—the Master idea—‘“*THE SUBTLE 
PRINCIPLE OF SUCCESS” in a Master letter, the 
equal of which you have never read or seen. 

This “SUBTLE PRINCIPLE OF SUCCESS” can 
solve your every problem—absolutely. 

“=e ene ewe mw ee eee ee eters e eee eesenene eee ee ee = 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 708 Berkeley Building 
West 44th Street, New York City 

You may send me, at oad risk, ‘THE SUBTLE 
PRINCIPLE OF SUCCESS,” 

I promise to either re-mail it to you, within twenty-four 
hours of its receipt by me, or to send you One Dollar. 
which I understand pays in full for mailing. writing, com- 
posing, and advertising this ‘SUBTLE PRINCIPLE OF 
SUCCESS.” ; 

It is understood that I am to be under no other ohiiga- 
tion, neither now nor later. 


Name... makin Littiensénekeineae'es 
(Write plainly) 

RS 5 nnsd jib CERES RG ee Bae aeewantleae 

0 Se ee EN ciniceetadekeenanmene 


coupon, it will be refunded to you, you are not 
completely satisfied. You are to be the sole judge. 
If this subtle principle of success in your own hauvds is not worth st 
least One Thousand Dollars ($1,000)—it will cost you nothing. 
Editor’s Note:—The above statements are abso- 
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Rulers 


By Lenso 


ADIES and gentlemen, we have with us today—the 
M. P. D. 
He was with us yesterday—a short yesterday. 
The chances are he will be with us tomorrow—or at 
least tomorrow forenoon. 

Already this great country has felt his inflooence. And in 
the Argentine Republic he has made American furniture 
famous. In fact, speaking in generous and rounded language, 
without being too careful about niceties: 

He is the man who makes the pictures that make the men 
that make the country. 

Eleven Million, One Hundred and One Thousand, Two 
Hundred and Two and One-eighth Citizens of U. S. of America 

more or less—go each clear day and night into the picture 
palaces that portray the M. P. D.’s mental processes. 

Already he has taken his place alongside the poet, the 
preacher, and the patriot. He is in the class with the novelist, 
the editor, and the college professor—only more so. 

Ladies and Gentlemen—the Motion Picture Director! 

One Hundred and Fifty of him! 

One hundred and fifty, that is, or thereabouts, in active 
eruption, and not counting those that have become extinct. 

Each evening, after a hard day’s toil among the naked 
savages and shirt-fronts of high society, as he removes his shoes 
and spats into the corner to relieve his aching corns, he can 
say: 

‘**T have done my bit to impress my tastes, and intelligence, 
and idealism, and artistry on this U.S. Even though short- 
sighted and selfish producers compel me to eke out a precarious 
living on only one or two thousand dollars a week, I have done 
my bit to recreate my countryman in my own image. I 
must demand a raise.” 

* * * 


Last week, with sto 
ries of two and three and 
more thousand -a - week 
salaries paid by picture 
producers to picture di 
rectors going through my 
head like bats in a barn, 
I went to see an Elsie 
Ferguson film called 
“His House in Order” 
that Hugh Ford directed 
and ‘‘Jack Straw,” di 
rected by William de 
Mille. 

William and Hughie, 
y’understand, are both 
Class A specimens of the 
M. P. D.—Class A, we'll 
say, only taking in ten 
or fifteen directors alto 
gether, and clearly out- 
ranking classes B, C, D, 
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and sometimes W and Y. 
Order” is a Pinero play, while ‘ 
W. Somerset Maugham. 

The Hugh Ford picture opened up promisingly. Two of the 
cast were killed inside of ten minutes. But then things began 
to drag a little and the audience got the uneasy feeling that the 
rest of ’em were going to pull through. Trouble was, they 
weren’t real people. The playwright knew how to portray 
human character so as to give the impression of real people; 
but the M. P. D., transferring the story to the screen, didn’t. 
The picture was not Pinero, but Ford. 

Same with “Jack Straw.” The Maugham comedy is a 
corker, with an appeal like that of ‘‘Monsieur Beaucaire.”’ 
But in the picture, it comes out altogether different—straight 
William de Mille. Only the basic plot is the same. And in the 
fillum, the ice-man hero heaves impossible picture-sighs that 
put him at once, with the rest of the characters, into the unreal 
world of farce. 

Compared to Pinero and Maugham, Hughie and Willyum 
stack up about the way fourth-class writers of a third-class 
magazine would against say Perceval Gibbon or Joseph Conrad. 

Don’t get me wrong: neither of these pictures was punk. 
Indeed, quite the reverse: both of ’em were pretty darn good- 
for pictures. But—let’s look it straight in the face, just for luck 
—when it comes to really worth-while entertainment, they were 
both merely gosh-awful piffle. 

But the men who “Directed” them were close to the 
very best we have in pictures—always excepting, fortunately, 
one or two of the Griffith-Tourneur-Tucker type who can tell 
real stories of their own. 

Fact is, the M. P. D.’s who draw their thous a week 
are only about two jumps better than being plain gang 
foremen, and have very 
little more right to call 
themselves artists or 
develop , temperaments 
than you and I have. 
And they get those fair 
to-middling salaries 
merely because they’re 
so few of ’em in the 
know-how at all that the 
producers bid high to get 
the best there is, such as 
it is. 

The really beautiful 
thing, though, is here: the 
M. P. D.’s don’t know a 
word about all this. They 
think they’re good. They 
know they’re good. If we 
think we’re hep to ’em, 
they think we’re foolish. 
They reason like this: 

(Continued on page 30) 


To make it easier, ** His House in 
‘Jack Straw” was written by 























Snobbishness a la Carte 


By Benjamin De Casseres 





—— is a monocle in the eye of 
a blind man. 

It wears a high hat and evening clothes at a 
© srikers’ meeting. 

It dresses in a sweater at the opera. 

It wears a mortar-board in a newspaper’s 
city room. 

It is a child’s idea of aristocracy. 

It is the two-fingered handshake. 

Jt is a peacock in a barnyard. 

It is Bryanism in the presence of common, 
sinful human nature. 

It is the eiderdown lining of a hairshirt. 

It is the gent among gentlemen. 

It is the butler at the beefsteak party. 

It is a Jones dressed as a Jupiter. 

It is to look every inch a king except the ears. 

It is a German grandee. 






Rip Van Winkle to John Barleycorn 
“Cheer up, Jack; I once had a twenty years’ 
sleep, but I came back.” 





Inye days of yore one conveyed a message to 
slady in this manner 









ban by P. L. Crossy 


But nowadays the campfire girl can easily 


ferpret the boy scout’s message by means of 
¢ semaphore. 


Comfort = Skin 
With CuticuraSoap 


land Fragrant Talcum 


SS 
































~The Measure of Progress 


The progress of the past, as well 
as that of the future, is measured 
by criticism—for criticism exists 
only where there is faith in ability 


to improve. 


We do not criticise an ox cart 
_ or condemn the tallow dip, for the 
_| simple reason that they are obsolete. 
|| During the reconstruction period 
through which our country is now 


=| passing, if the public does not 


criticise any public utility or other 
form of service, it is because there 


One Policy 


One System 






seems little hope for improvement. 


The intricate mechanism of tele- 
phone service is, under the most 
favorable conditions, subject to 
criticism, for the reason that it is 
the most intimate of all personal 
services. 


The accomplishment of the tele- 
phone in the past fixed the quality 
of service demanded today; a 
greater accomplishment in quality 
and scope of service will set new 
standards for the future. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 





Tobacco Won the War 


By Oris C, Lirtit 

“How, then, did I win the war? I did it by 
smoking my pipe,”’ says Marshal Foch, in an 
interview published in the Echo de Paris. He 
then goes on to explain that it was not the mere 
burning of tobacco, but the habit of calm, con- 
centrated thinking engendered thereby, that 
helped him to turn the trick. 

It was more often a cigarette than a pipe that 
brought solace to our own doughboys engaged 
in helping the Marshal, but a couple of million 


or so of them will testify that his smoke 
philosophy is sound. 

And so tobacco did its bit to save the world. 
Yet there are those who still persist in wanting 


to save the world from tobacco. 


He Wanted to Know 
‘Where are those smart models in new hats?’’ 
demanded Mr. Flivver, who had gone shopping 
with his wife. 
“There they are.” 
“But they are just hats. 
models?” 


Where are the 




















THEATRE. West 42d Street 


COHAN & HARRIS Eves. 8:10 Mats., Wed. & Sat. 2:10 


COHAN & HARRIS Present 
The Absolute Dramatic Triumph 


THE ACQUITTAL 


A Masterpiece in Play Construction by Rita Weiman 












































HAPPY DAYS 


MATINEE AT 


EVERY DAY the HIPPODROME 


HAPPY PRICES. Seats 8 weeks ahead. 
ELTING Evenings 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:30 
A. H. WOODS oresents 
FLORENCE MOORE in 

rHEATRE, 42nd Street,W. 


“Breakfast in Bed’’ 
of Broadway. Evening 8:30. 


REPUBLIC erie 


A. H. WOODS PRESENTS 


MARJORIE RAMBEAU in 


“The Sign on the Door’’ 


FOR 
EVERY 
ONE! 





THEATRE. 42nd St., west of Broadway 








KNICKERBOCKER sity 2i"hg sof 
HEN W. 8. ST AGe offers 
THE re APE COD COMEDY 


HAVINGS 


2. Lincoln's Novel 
mer’ vacation 


Eve. §:30 
2:30 








‘rom Joseph ( 
‘Like wan on a sum Y. World | 
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Sideshow Reform 
By 


In an effort to refine the sideshow, the National 
Association of Outdoor Showmen will classify 
“freaks” and will drop many of them altogether 
“Press Dispatch. 


Artuur CHAPMAN 





EFINE the siaeshow it you will— 
Make it a thing of beauty; 
Let Art each high-browed patron thrill— 
It is the showman’s duty 
Chase all the freaks of Barnum’s day 
To timber tall and shady, 
But one exception make, we pray 
Please spare the bearded lady! 


On second thoughts, another friend 
Of boyhood is appealing; 

To gaze on him how oft we'd spend 
Long hours ’neath canvas ceiling! 
We've bought his photographs galore , 
And talked, as fancy ’d strike him; 
And we have wished, oh, times a score, 

That we were tattooed like him. 


To turn the Wild Man off would be 
A crime beyond all measure; 
How could he dwell in tameness-—he 
Whose wildness gave us pleasure? 
The charmer of the lengthy snake, 
The man who swallowed fire 
In short, oh sideshow kings, please take 
The whole band back, entire! 


The Circle 

Willis—I hear you are doctoring. 

Gillis—Yes. I’m on my way 
Bump now. 

Willis—But I heard you went to Doctor 
Bump in the first place. 

Gillis—I did. He gave me a general ex- 
amination, and referred me to Doctor Jones, the 
nerve specialist, who referred me 1o Doctor 
Smith, specialist on the optic nerves, who re- 
ferred me to Doctor Brown, specialist on the 
minor optic nerves, who referred me to Doctor 
Robinson, X-Ray specialist on the minor optic 
nerves, who sent me to Doctor Bump again for 
a general examination. 


to Doctor 
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TENNIS-GIRL 


















5. a Cloar“Tone Skin 


Go to your mirror now and 
examine aw skin closely. If you have 
Blackhea Acne, Pimples, Enlarged 
Pores, Oily’ ot Shiny Skin, write for free 
booklet, ‘‘4 Clear-Tone Skin.” It will tell 
you how to perfect your complexion. 


GIVENS CHEMICAL CO. 
227 Chemical Bldg. Kansas City, > 
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to mount all kodak ° 
pictures, pest cards.cliepiags in albums A 






























This Seems to Be the Meaning of the Word 
Jones—The Government has announced that 

it will take drastic measures to settle this thing. 
Smith—Another conference, eh? 


In the New Day 
HW olf—Senator Dodger made a great hit with 
his constituency. 
Fox—How? 
Wolf—He sent seeds to the men and fashion 
notes to the women 


Two and Three-Fourths Per Cent. 
Boss—Do you speak English? 
Applicant for Job—Well, I speak it well 
cnough to get by in New York! 


The Exception that Proves the Rule 

West—She never said a word; just stood 
there and listened to her husband talk. 

Western—Man! Man! There isn’t any s 
woman! 

West—Oh, yes, there is! 
talking in his sleep! 


uch 


Her husband was 











Regarding Editorial, Subscription and 
oe Matters 


SUBSCRIPTION OFFICES: 
Building, 225 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. European agent 
Wm. Dawson Sons, Ltd., C aoe House, Breams' Bldg, 
London, E. C., England. Annual cash subsc ription price, $7.00 
Postage » A in the United States, its dependencies, and Mexico. 
To Canadian Provinces add 50 cents a yew for postage; to all 
foreign countries add $1.00 a year. gle copies of present 
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Seattle. (Rates $1. 50, pe er agate] 
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.. DOUGLAS NAME AND THERETAIL 
PRICE |S PLAINLY STAMPEDON THE 
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BOYS" 
SHOES 


ITS SHAPE” $4.50 


FTOLDS $5.00 
$900 & 510° SHOES [3338 


W. L. Douglas shoes are sold in 107 of our own stores direct from factory to the wearer. 
All middlemen’s profits are eliminated. W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
absolutely the best shoe values for the money in this country. W. L. Douglas name and 
the ratail price stamped on the bottom guarantees the best shoes in style, comfort and 
service that can be produced for the price. 


Stamping the price on every pair of shoes T™ quality of W. L. Douglas product is guar- 
as a protection against high prices and anteed by mor? than 40 years experience in 
unreasonable profits is only one example of making fine shoes. The smart styles are the 
the constant endeavor of W. L. Douglas to leaders inthe fashion centersof America. They 
protect his customers. W.L. Douglas name are made in a well-equipped factory at Brock- 
on shoes is his pledge that they are the ton, Mass., by the highest paid, skilled shoe- 
best in materials, workmanship and style makers, under the direction and supervision of 
possible to produce at the price. Into experienced men, all working with an honest 
every pair go the results of sixty-seven years determination to make the best shoes for the 
experience in making shoes, dating back to price that money can buy. The retail prices 
the time when W. L. Douglas was a lad of are the same everywhere. They cost no more 
seven, pegging shoes. in San Francisco than they do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shee dealers 
besides our own stores. If your local dealer cannot supply 
you, take no other make. Order direct from the factory. Send 
for booklet telling how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


/ilustration by ALBert LEVERING 













1e Word “AS like as not, you'll think the lot 
ced that of what is in this coffee pot 

is thing. } Js odd, but then you do not know 

It's traveling incognito. 

For underneath the Drys’ barrage, 

It must resort to camouflage. 

hit with | Until the weakness of their stand 

Has been proclaimed on every hand. 
And so, befriend the coffee pot 

i fashion § [est old acquaintance be forgot. 






























nt. |We Said What We Thought 


By Harcourr Farmer 
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Of course, if it wasn’t for your money, | 

Rule lin’t have to be even civil to you. Your face 
st stood fRys reminds me of a codfish, anyway... . 
‘ yes, I’ do those silly accounts; but if I 
any such it have to make a board-paying machine 
; of myself, I’d tell you to go and eat them. 








































yand was ff. No, he’s not in; he’s out on a still hunt for CAUTION. — Insist upon having W. L. Douglas President W. 1. DOUGLAS 

kiss of milk with a kick in it... . I don’t | cnoe Sole te ‘has. bie chewed ox montiiated. PloBrreglas 345 Grane STREET. | 
______ pv when he will be back and I don’t care. | BEWARE OF FRAUD. —** ‘ 

you can take it or leave it. . . . What’s — 








> I'll come back when I feel like it, see?” | 


















































ym and 
Me Dansant: 
| 7 r : your hair that way makes you look cute and kit- | know when I listen to hoydenish banging like 
ae m, shucks! owe ' = Gance with ae tenish, eh? Take it from me, my dear Mrs. Van that, I begin to wonder why you didn’t strangle 
price, $7.00 For goodness’ sake, if you do like me, don't Bean, it would be impossible for your hair- her at birth. . . . She’s as ugly as a lump of 
oe feet. I suppose you think fizzing dresser to make you look any uglier. . . . Is spinach, and she plays like a cabbage that’s lost 
Opty. this your daughter? . . . Or are you the daugh- 9 
ith JUDGE | =! ter? Well: she’s like her mother, poor girl. . . . - : : ; 
ied? eae ‘800K LEARN PIANO! | No, I don’t want to dance with you; it’s too To the Famous ee 
— — TF This Interesting Free Book | much like work!.. . My gracious, you get “a never felt so moved in my life, Monsieur, 
ange. Aso Be ; shows how you can become a skilled player | fatter every week! Don’t you look frantically as I did tonight when you lectured so absurdly 
eke to ke oe a cubamene cet can. te h@uiars | Tidiculous in cloth of silver! For all the world on The After Life, and I thought of my five 
ss oes and Hans and heads of Sxate Conservatories” Succesftt 25 | like a prize cow! ...” (And so on, and so dollars... I wonder bs you really — ome 
ied by vost BB Sientific yet easy to understand. Fully illustrated. For | ON.) what amount of considerable drivel poured 
atered at the is aacpna tose books 5 ae ey ; Y from that criminal-looking mouth this evening? 
eer Conservatory. Studio Jr, Social Union Bldg, Boston, Mass. At the Musical Recital: You may have a great name for looking pro- 
—-. a Cote Com eee. | “My dear Mrs. Slash, I wanted to take this found, and all that, but by Einstein! how you 
Orr Penal Crayon Portraits aud Feanlons | opportunity of telling you how very badly your | canpull that woolly stuff! . . . I wish I'd blown 
York City > Dy ns.and List of successful students, | dear daughter played! And how thoroughly | it in in a poker game... ” 





od 548 FrnieanBide “New York WE all failed to enjoy ourselves! Really, you (Continued on page 31) 








RLOWA 


Always 
Adds Ready 
New a Easy to 
Thrills Serve 
to Depend- 
Outdoor able 
Life and 
Delightful 


Beverage 


FORMERLY KNOWN AS CHECONA EVANS ALE 


Keys up man’s physical forces to concert. 


pitch—its goodness is innate as well as. 
tangible. A beverage with something to It. 


Try it at Leading Hotels and Restaurants 
Supplied in Cases by Progressive Dealers 


C. H. EVANS & SONS Estab. ‘116 








(Continued from page 20) 

‘‘The man who gets fifty bucks a week is 
twice as wise and clever and brainy and valu- 
able as the man who gets twenty-five, isn’t 
he? Sure! Well, we get three thousand a 
week; what do you get?” —Be Gum, I believe 
they must be right! 

The Motion Picture Directors don’t know 
what they don’t know. But the Motion Picture 
Producers don’t know that they don’t know 
that they don’t know it. In fact, they don’t 
know it themselves. So why worry? 


Across the Styx 

“Staging a burlesque show, chief?” 

“Ves,” said Satan, “led by a sextet composed 
of Helen of Troy, Phryne, Sappho, Messalina, 
Cleopatra, and DuBarry. Got a good name 
for the company, too.” 

“What is it, chief?” 

“Hell’s Belles.” 


Not Applicable 
By Tom P. Morcan 

“We are here today and gone tomorrow,” 
solemnly said the Presiding Elder. 

“You hain’t talking about my wife’s kin- 
folks, Parson,” replied Gap Johnson, of Rumpus 
Ridge, Ark. ‘“‘They are yur today, all right 
enough, but the chances are that they won’t 
be gone till the grub gives out or I begin to growl 
about taking a shot at somebody.” 


HUDSON, N.Y. 





SEXUAL 


By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL MD. Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 


What every young man and 
Every ene po Po should know 





What every young husband and 
$1.00 Every young wife should know 
Postpaid wha! every parent should ys 
Mailed ed In plata ne—320 pages—m Nustrations 
. Fente of ian end commendetions, on request. 


AMERICAN PUB. COMPANY, 509 Winsten Bidg., Philadelphia 


KNOWLEDGE— | 














WATER STILLS, made entirely of heavy copper, one 
or three gallon capacity, priced $25.00 and $40.00 respec- 


tively. Shipped prepaid by express or parcel post the same | 
day we receive your order. Ideal for distilling water for au- | Drawn by R. B. Founer 
tomobile batteries, industrialuses and drinking purposes. | 
BOYER & CO., Dept. L, Farnum Blidg., Omaha, Nebr. | 


(Continued from 24) 

Judy category are such successes as “The 
Son-Daughter,” “East is West,” “The 
Wonderful Thing” and even “The Fa- 
mous Mrs. Fair.” It is a far criterion from 
the mannikin Judy to the spirited puppets 
in ““ My Lady Friends,” “Adam and Eva” 
and “The Night Boat,” but all through 
each of these, as is likewise true of “ Las- 
sie,” “Shavings” and “Sacred and Pro- 
fane Love” runs like a rivulet the urge of 
youth and the rebellion of sex against tra- 
dition, dress it with fun or frolic or frenzy 
as you will. And there are ten Judy pro- 
ductions on Broadway at the moment. 

As for the Devil, he is rampant, gorge- 
ously plumed and wonderfully seductive 
in thirteen crowded musical shows. True, 
his Satanic Majesty is arrayed in the soft 
flesh and softer habiliments of dazzling 
feminine beauty. But that is the sheer 
cleverness of old Beelzebub; he invented 
the T. B. M. and then invented the show 
girl just to show his easy versatility and 
demonstrate the innate imbecility of the 
male creature. 

Of the dog in every well-conducted 
“Punch and Judy” performance I have 
said nothing, for in the last analysis the 
dog is no more than the average intelligent 
actor hired to support a more or less 
unconvincing “star.” The “profession” 


is packed with perfectly good, “dogs” 
most of whom will never be given the 
chance to participate in the spotlight 
slapsticks of even the ordinary “Punch 
Judy” 


and show. 





Tuat Sipe Seat at THE Movies 














“Captain Kid” 4 


| | 





















Who can look at this picture without admiring jx 
cuteness? Surely nobody with any love for children! 

Who would object being captured by a ‘‘ capped-in 
kid like this little chap is? Surely nobody with rq 
blood in his or her veins! 

Who’s going to pass up an opportunity to get a copy a 
this clever, cute, or anything-else-you-want-to-ca'!|-it pic 
ture? Well, we'll leave that to you. 

Reproductions in full colors and free from all ad vertisiny 
matter are now ready for distribution. They are mounte/ 
on heavy double mats, 11x14 inches, all ready for framing 
and make excellent wall decorations for the home, clu) 
room, bungalow or den. 

Just study this picture, and if you desire a copy ¢ 
it, send us twenty-five cents, cash or stamps, with you 
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mame and address, and get one by return mail 

REMEMBER—they are printed in full colors. And 
Judge Art Print Department “) 

225 Fifth Avenue New York Cit t 
a 
— inmates ™ wal 
: knov 
A Limerickity Rhyme —_ 

There was a bright maid in Pawtucket, ey 
S Saad , keep 
Who came near to “kicking the bucke'. 

: ; . sais Don 

When she fell down with Jimmie, Id 
. . “ * ” aor 
While dancing the “shimmy ~ 
And kicked out both knees at the socket. Wd r 
ter Wel with 
7 = For ' oO ves Only Rhrov 

rhe wolf in sheep’s clothing came to our door, 

and we welcomed him with joy. To th 
“Tell us,” we begged, “how in the world yoy «y 
succeeded in getting a genuine all-wool suit i}... 
these days of deception and imitation.” called 
; you'r 
The Passing of a Wcll-Known Humorist thing: 
Edward H. Mott, widely known as “Ed. ‘gbout 


Mott, died in Goshen, N. Y., on April 7, ag 7 rot 
seventy-five vears. He belonged to a yeneriy give r 
tion of humorists now gone, and his ‘Old Set balely 
tler” and other tales of rural life were vey 
popular years ago. He edited newspapers if 
various New York, Pennsylvania and Tex 
towns, and much of his humorous work wé 
published in metropolitan papers, JUDGE 4 
other magazines. He was assistant passengd 
agent of the Erie Railroad for years, and @ 
much publicity work, some of it for nation™ len 
enterprises. He had been ill for two years {ro g.4,, 
paralysis. He will be missed. — 
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Film Fun 


The magazine that puts you on spea 
ing terms with your favorite stag 


ON 
of 







For Sale at All Newsstands 


15¢ a copy $1.50 a year 
(Advertising + on Application) 


LESLIE-JUDGE CO. 225 Fifth Avenue, New York Ci 
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are mountelgpracn by Caawrorp Youne 
‘for framing OpporTUNITY KNOCKS 
home, club 
> wail (Continued from page 29) 
— ™BAnd at the Poker Game: 
nt .— “I wouldn’t be at all surprised if you’ve got 
r York Cit ° ° 
at Jack hidden in your shoe . . . Or tucked 
way, absent-mindedly, in a pocket... I 
know your reputation for shady work, both 
downtown and here, my son, and so I’ve got to 
ct, ‘keep pretty wakeful. ... Now, come on! 
icke'.” | Don’t miss any turns in that dealing idea! . . . 
e, J don’t wonder you’re in a position to donate 
a new organ to your church at this rate! . . 
ocket.  Wy'4 rather play with a union-rated crook than 
with you. . . . I’d have more left when se got 
through with me! ... ” 
o our door 
To the Doctor: 
world you “You know as well as I do, Doctor, that I 
ool suit ‘Thaven’t got the slightest confidence in your so- 


mn. called ability. . . . I know beforehand that 
you're going to tell me some perfectly obvious 
things about my throat and lungs, bang me 
as ‘Ed. Jabout haphazardly and carelessly, while I catch 
ril 7, ageGa rotten cold standing about . . . and then 
a genet/give me some horrible mixture, costing whole- 
“Old Set galely about seventeen cents, for which I'll be 
were vey 
rspapers | 


umorist 

















OPY THIS SKETCH 


and Tex 
diet me see what you can do with it. 
; work Waillany newspaper artists earning $30.00 
y 4 125.00 or more per week were trained 
JUDGE al my course of mal individual 
7 mail. peru: CU ARTS mal, 
4 <cpn geal drawing oosn. 

. pa: se ng with Ge in ata ‘or samspie i Patt. 
Succes the 
and evidence what YO! can eccomplish., 
S5¢ Slale your age. F c 
of Cartooning 
Landon School and Illustratin 


8 Schofield Bidg., Cleveland, Ohis 


ji.tes.. EYE WATER 


Lf 
eM strengthens weak, inflamed eyes, and is an ideal 
macye wash. Good since 1795. Keep your eyes well 
) wand they will help keep you. 
35c At All Druggists or Sent by 
Mail Upon Receipt of Price 
ym spec Write for our Booklet. it is FREE 
ite stall JOHN L. THOMPSON SONS & CO., 168 River St., Troy, N. Y. 


OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
‘ We will send you all newspaper 
bings which may appear about you, your friends, or any sube 
02 which you may want to be “up-to-date.” Every news- 
and periodical ef importance in the United States and 
be is searched. Terms $6.00 per 100 notices. 

RY ROMEIKE, 106-110 Seventh Ave., New York 
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soaked three-fifty at 
least. . . . It’s a great 
game. What? You’ve 
got a cold? My, I’m 
glad! ... Why don’t 
you go to some other 
doctor about it! e 


To One’s Wife: 


(No, on second 
thought, no.) 


To the Landlord: 








“T am delighted to say that it will be impossi Sweet Sympathy 
ble for me to pay you anything this month; and Browne—You can say what you will of 
I’m going to make every effort to hold off paying Brooks, but he is one of the most sympathetic 
as long as I can. . . . You’re a low-down, un- | fellows I know. 
scrupulous, lying, thieving, ignorant, vicious, | Towne—lI guess that’s right. He even feels 
weak-minded, impossible, vacant-faced creature. | sorry for the people to whom he owes money. 


and you can go and whistle for yourrent .. . 
The Reason 

“What makes you so proud of vour baby?” 

(But, again, no. For that’s the one place “Well, it’s the only thing in the house that 
when you do speak your mind!) the installment man can’t take.” 


At the Ball Game: 


Were Omar Here 

By Vance C. Criss f 

RE Barleycorn was decked with crepe— | 

In centuries departed, 

Old Omar praised the potent grape, . 
In stanzas joyous-hearted. 















But Omar, if alive today, 
On Fame’s scroll would emblazon, 
In verse perchance not quite so gay, 
The erstwhile lowly raisin. 











Pleasant Outlook 
Hewitt—It will be tough, if they get after 
tobacco as they have after liquor. 
Jewen—Yes, a poor devil will find himself in 
trouble if found to have a tobacco heart. 







For Patriots | 
Now is the time for any American with $5 

to go to some European country and live in 

splendor the rest of his life. | THe CHANCE OF A LIFETIME 





Drawn by G. B. Iywoop 
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What Is Success? 


You must read what Maurice 
Switzer, business executive, econ- 
omist, poet and humorist, has to_ 
say on the subject in 


CASHING IN ON 
WHAT YOU’VE GOT 


Just extra good common sense at- 
tractively and wittily served up. 
Every word is golden for those who | 
are able to appreciate that cashing 
in on what we have is entirely 
possible if we will follow some few 
fundamental maxims. Maurice 
Switzer has produced an unusual | 
type of literature; it is unique in its 
humorous qualities and philosophi- 
cal insight, combined with practical 
everyday advice. 


There is the flavor of Emerson, a 
suggestion of Arnold Bennett, and 


a dash of George Ade in this book. 
Price $1.00 Postpaid 


Don’t miss reading it. Send in your 
order to-day, using the coupon below. 


ee ee 
Leslie-Judge Co. J-5-1-20 
225 Fifth Avenue | 
New York City 


Please send me a copy of ‘“‘ CASH- | 


! 

| 

‘ 

4 

t ING IN ON WHAT YOU'VE | 
: GOT,” for which I enclose $1.00. 
: iis bck enna ee cide COUSCAR wen | 
: Loos cdi taccenbennebewe abe 

: tha, lien ads Ri ccanees | 


Post 


Card Probloid No. 
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Personally Conducted by GeLetTr BURGESS by 
do 

RULES - 


1. All answers must be written in ink or typewrit- 
ten upon Post Cards the long way of the 
Card. 

2. Cards must be addressed to Gelett Burgess, care 
of JUDGE, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

3. Every answer must be accompanied by the 
Name and Address of the Competitor. 

4. Any Competitor may send as many Answers as 
desired, provided each is written upon a 
separate Post Card. 

5. Cards to be considered in the Contest must be 
received at the Office of JUDGE not later 


ONCE wrote a novel called * Vivette, or the 

Memories of the Romance Association.” 

Evidently thinking it inadequate, Mr. G. 
K. Chesterton followed, a few years after, with 
his “Club of Queer Trades” describing the ac 
tivities of the ‘“‘Adventure and Romance 
\gency.”’ It isn’t the plagiarism, however, that 
I’m talking about today, in my picturesque, 
Manhattan way, it’s the New 
Profession. 

One of Mr. G. K. C.’s characters was hired to 
make dull remarks to which his companion 
might answer with previously rehearsed clever 
answers. That is like G. K. C.’s mind. It is 
called British Humour. Another hero was a 
Professional Detainer kept people Not 
Wanted from arriving. (Do I hear anyone 
laugh?) 

Of course you’ve heard of those who make a 
living by being professional diners-out, called 
in by a hostess, who at the last minute, has a 


choice of a 


who 


Light or Dark 
Visiter—Is your husband a light sleeper? 
Mandy—Yessum. Dat man kin sleep jes’ as 
easy in de daytime as in de night. 


Pi 
CCenns 





Drawn by W. C. Monntis 
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College Prof ty Wuen Sua, We Turee 
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Preacher Meat AGaArn ? 


School Teacher 


than Ten Days after the date of the Is 
in which Announcement of the Probloid ; 
made. 
6. The Answer which, in the opinion of Gele 
Burgess, is the Best, will receive a Prize 
Five Dollars. 
Every other Answer published in JUDGE yw 
receive a Payment of One Dollar. 
8. Answers will be published and Prizes award 
in the fourth issue of JUDGE aiter th 
containing the Announcement of the Pp 
pDLold, 
bloid 


guest fail her-—Thirteeners they are calle 
sometimes, because they are used to make 4 
fourteen at table. 
The fact is there is much to be done in thi 
world, and a great Shortage of Labor. We ne 
right now, today, thousands of efficient traing 
workmen to Straighten Out Corkscrews. Af The 
now that the non-refillable bottle is at last 
fact, we ought to get somebody to uninvent YA 
Have you a Queer Trade you would like yp Bust 
work at, my friend? Say, making cheap popf"is t 
lar brands of spaghetti out of toothpicks @™V" 
burnt matches? And here’s another thing: ws 
not cover trolley cars with sandpaper so thygend s. 
smokers might be spared the trouble of scratay?™ 1 
ing their own matches—just walk out into t! hereal 
middle of the street and let the car go past? [Ura 
I would like to know the most useful ag" P' 
interesting Queer Trade, without having to re phe C 


Live 





more than ten words describing it. the las 
That is the Probloid. Bill 
ticed n 

He say 
‘rom Those Sweet Lips! Psi 
Pe: Old E 

By ‘Terrect Love Houipay comme 
MAIDEN sweet, seraphic, neat, — facted a 
With eves of azure hue; Wellni 
A baby stare, a childlike air, and se: 
A soul as pure as dew. over a 
Jabez ( 

Beneath her feet a trace of sleet. Jones. 
Alas! She seemed to slip. Kind V 
She tried to stop. She fell kerflop! and we 
We heard a startling rip! the M; 
contusi 
A saint might cuss and make a;fuss, Jump, | 
By righteous anger stirred. lown b 
But, oh, to think a maiden pink acles, | 
Would use that awful word! Nan 
iding, t 
Handicapped lid som 


Little Maida while taking her brother ioffscaped 
walk met small Billy with his dog. Pe no of 
“How old is your bruvver?” asked Billy. hing yy: 
“One year,” was the answer. He al 
‘“ Humph,” was the disgusted reply, “ my @Tssing 
is a year old, too, and he can walk twice as gogpopes to 
as your bruvver.” ¢ insta 
“Well he might,” was the indignant re@fank H 





‘for he has twice as many legs!” ays this 

now, 

Pie for Them lenry, j 

“In America we have an upper crust aulffygienic 
dlers 


lower crust.” 
“And between them they make mince-m ould h 
of us fellows in the middle.” Well, 
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SUBSCRIFTIONS It simight 

pleasant to have Judge delive: 

by the postman right at your 
door ($7 a year) unless you prefer 
your newsdealer to lay aside a 
copy for you. Do it now. 
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Che Hallphoo Bugle 


NEWSPAPER with a HUNCH 








WEATHER We wanted tof be 
sure that Spring had arrived be- 


fore saying anythi about it, 
but now that we feel safe in an- 
nouncing the fact we are pleased 
to state that Spiing has came 


























Drastic Reforms in 
Yapp’s Crossing 


—— (90: ——. 


Lively Times Ahead When William 


Bump Runs for Selectman 





The Women Take a Hand in Affairs 


Yapr’s Crossinc, April 8. (Special to 7: 
b Bugle. -There is going to be an exciting time in 
Sthis town next Election Day. Bill Bump, who 
pmoved here from Kittenville less than a year ago, 
is out as a candidate tor the office of Selectman, 
e says he is going to be elected come what may, 
jand reflorm the haphazard way things are run 
hereabouts. He feels sure that he will get the 
Asura vote, for he has canvassed the wimmen 
pend promises that their next Maypole Dance on 
phe Common will not be interfered with as it was 
the last time by “immaterial interruptions.” 

Bill has studied law—though he hasn’t prac- 
ticed much of it here—and likes to use big words. 
He says there is more than one “cause of action” 
against the town for the mishaps on that Mayday 
Old Ephraim Bunce drove his hogs across the 
common while the dance was going on, and they 
acted as hogs generally do when excited. Sterling 
Wellnitz’s Orkestry was a-playing ‘or the dance 
and scart the hogs, which bolted and knocked 
over a lot of innocent bystanders, among them 
Jabez Green and his wife and Chet Jones and Mrs. 
Jones. Both of these ladies are members of the 
Kind Word Society, which was giving the dance. 
and were waiting their turn, as all the strings of 
the Maypole were in use at the time. Severe 
contusions were suffered by all, and Old Ben 
Jump, our Oldest Inhabitant, who was knocked 
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town by Green when the latter fell, lost his spec 
lacles, which were broke. 

Nancy Plunkett. who still keeps up velocipede 
iding, trailing a kid in a soap-box on wheels, also 
lid some damage in the mixup, though the kid 
saped serious injury. Bump says there should 
Pe no other activity on the Common when some- 
thing particular is going on. 

He also says that some other things in Yapp’s 
Tossing are a disgrace to any community which 
Opes to attract capital and encourage patronage. 
¢instances The Sanitary PRarber Shop, run by 
ank Henry, who also does horse clipping. Bump 
ys this barber shop may be sanitary— he don’t 
now, he shaves himseli—but that Hank 
lenry, its proprietor and clipper, don’t look very 
Ygienic as he stands in the doorway, while the 
afers who lean up against the establishment 
ould have the hose turned on them. 

Well, there’s a lot of men who have lived in 


as 


Yapp’s Crossing longer than Bill Bump has who 
are voters, and they will have it out at the polls 
with any carpet-bagging reformer who tries to 
run things here. There will be blood on the moon, 
as they say, when the polls open. 


oO: 


STOLEN —A BILLION DOLLARS 


Replaced by a Two-Ton Odor Which Has Been 
Finger-Printed by Gelett Burgess 


New York, May 1. (Special to The Bugle.) 
A series of extraordinary crimes perpetrated in 
the vicinity of Wall Street and other shady lanes 
of finance has completely baffled the Detective 
Bureau of the Police Department, with the result 
that Ferrett, the famous Albino sleuth 
“could see through anything, even his own won- 
derful pink eyes,”” has been turned loose on the 
trail of the bold lawbreakers. A vault in the 
Jitney National Bank containing a billion dollars 


wl 0 


was found empty one recent morning 
the billion, but tilled with a two-ton odor. 
Was a great mystery and one that required an 
Albino intelligence to solve it. 

How tht criminals were run to earth, and how 
the great Ferrett through sheer cunning exposed 
an awiul plot, will be told in the forthcoming 


empty ol 
Here 


issue of Judge by our star reporter, Gelett 
Burgess. This will be the most  thrillingest 


thriller since Sherlock Holmes missed his footing 
on the ladder of fame and plunged into the 
depths of spiritism. 


May Testify for Secretary Daniels 











Commander Tytes of the Bermuda Onion, 
who routed the vaudeville fleet in a sharp en- 
counter, has promised to appear before the 
Senate Naval Investigating Committee to prove 
that Mr. P‘aniels was prepared for the German 
wurst. 


























\. B. Walker, who was indisposed, is his old frisky 
self again, his friends will be glad to learn. ' 





Harry Hamilton has a new hat, a sure si 


prosperity these days. 
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The Judge artists made a fine showing in the picture 
exhibition held by the Society of Illustrators at tl 


National Arts Club. 


Mr. Reuben P. Sleicher 
Hoover on a recent Tues. 


Herbert P 


lunched with 


Anthony Sarg, the artist, wit, and entrepreneur, « 
theatrical producer, as might and Arthur 
Crawford were recently nominated for membership on 
Council of the Authors’ League ef America. 
Congratulations, Tony and Art, would be our senti- 
ments, but we didn’t hear if they got elected or not. 


you say, 


the 


Johnny Conacher moved from Rowayton, 
Conn., to Philadelphia (Pa.), so he didn’t mind much 
the big tie-up they had at Rowayton. Johnny just 
seems to move about constantly from one suburb to 


has 


another. 

Quite a quantity of the Judge staff were in attend- 
ance at the Dutch Treat Club theatricals ner 
either acting on the stage or just eating. 


and dit 


In the same show Bert Braley wrote the poetry for 
i song about W. Bryan the incessant candidate \ 
thought was fine. How Bert can do it so good we 
can’t understand. The lofty poetic thoughts and 
beginning each line with a capital comes easy f 


for 
us, but making the rhymes on the other end seem: 
pretty difficult. 


When Rodney Thompson puts N. A. after his nam« 
on his Judge pictures, a lot of people, we're told, think 
he’s a member of the National Academy, when really 
it only means that Norman Anthony had a hand in 
the concoction of the idea, which we print in justice 
to Rod because an unvarnished reputation is 
illustrator’s most valued asset. 


an 


We're anxious to see the census returns from Yapp’s 
Crossing. IT seems a reasonably densely populated 
town to us & we bet the number of inhabitants has 
more than trouble since the Yapp’s Crossing Board of 
‘Trade took on Johnny Gruelle as publicity man. 


Ihe greatest humorous, artistic & satirical journal 
in the world recently raised its price from 10 to 15 
cents per copy without an infinitesmal effect on the 
upward march of its circulation. ‘*Shush” our 
message to them that say the Americans are not a 
discriminating public. 


*’Ware the Widder 

Walter B. Wolfe, '21, of Dartmouth College, a contribu 
tor to the Jack o Lantirn, writes: “*Judge’s College Wits 
number found enough new friends for His Honor to emi 
nently justify its repetition. 1 feel, with brother Jack-o- 
bites, that the Merry Widow will never again be allowed 
to get away with such an audacious flirtation with Judge. 
Yours for joy!”’ 

But the college boys must not think that His Honor was 
vamped. The attractive Widow was there with bells on, 
ind won on her merits. 


The Tie That Binds 
Those binders for Judge are going fast. They were 
manufactured before the H. C. L. disease settled on the 
consciousness of the country, which explains why they are 
going like the proverbial hot cakes at $1.50. A few more 
left; when they are gone the price will be $2.50. © Whad- 
dyer say about it? 
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ALIFORNIA PEL) 


Aspiration 
This Prohibitionists’ decree ] 


Doth bruise ye dissipator, ‘ 
And so I think I'd like to be .o 
An Auto Radiator—— : 


For does he worry? Not at all; 
Nor does he care a splinter 
He gets filled up on Alcohol, 
And stays that way all Winter. 
—TIllinois Siren. 


Reasons Were Good 
Charity Collector — Have 
you any particular use for 
your old clothes? 
Citizen—“Yes, I am wearing them.” 


Burr 


“Yes. 


Lehigh 


To An Urn 
Who fingered your smooth curves? 
Some ancient priest of yore? 
As from your mouth the incense swerved 
Toward yonder temple door 
Who shaped your curved base? 
Who kindled your first fire? 
Who polished your green face? 
Who gently plucked the lyre? 
Ah, mystery is about your birth, 
—A deep and Oriental stealth, 
—You probably first came to this earth 
—In some factory in Perth Amboy, N. J. 
—Cornell Widow. 


A cynic, ip our opinion, is a man who chooses 
a short girl to dance with in order to prevent 
her looking over his shoulder.—Jowa Frivol 


The Whistling Girl 
She has a taste for whistling, 
A taste that’s not permissible, 
But still I don’t object to it, 
The pucker is so kissable. 
—Carolina Tar Baby. 


Toujours, Salome 
“Come hither, slave,”’ King Herod roared. 
“What means this uproar great, 
The sounds of which disturb the calm, 
Outside my castle gate?” 


“Oh, master,” moaned the cowering slave, 
A-tremble all from fear, 

“Salome dances there, without — 
That is the noise you hear.” 


“Without? What?” roared the King again, 
“Speak if your life you’d save.” 
“Without the castle walls, m’lord,” 
Replied the trembling slave. 
Dartmouth Jack o’ Lantern. 


rrepressi 


“I’ve lost my pony. 
Come to think of it, | just ran across him down the road.”—Minnesota Foolscap. 


ble, 





Joyous, 
Casually Speaking 





Have you seen him anywhere around?” 


Leap Year Lyric 
Said the sweet girl grad. to the fair co-ed, 
“Pray, what did he say, when he asked you 
to wed?” 
Said the fair co-ed, “Well, I must confess 
That I only remember his saying, ‘ Yes.’” 
Dartmouth Jack o’ Lantern. 


Her Job 
Will—So your poor, blind grandmother 
wants a job? 
Wont—Yep. Do youknow of any work for her? 
Wili—Sure. Any sorority will hire her 
as chaperone.—California Pelican. 
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“Lo anp BexHoLip” 


—Cornell Widow. 


Terrible! 
from Ga. 


I'd ask you, I vow, 

To marry me now, 

But I’m sorry—I cannot afa,” 
—Stanford Chaparral, 


Inspiration 
She was young and pretty. 
He was young and clever. 
They kissed. 
He wrote a poem com 
memorating the event. 
Again they met. 
The events which occurred during their walk 


along the country road were rich, rare and racy.f 


1G 


They were parting. 


“You should be able to write a book now.”> 


she whispered.— Pennsvivania Punch Bow! 


To Claribel 
They say that you amuse yourself with me. 
They tell me nothing new. I am, I know, 
The jumping-jack with which you’re ple:sed 
to be 

Diverted for a while. You jerk me—sol 
And I jump with your humor. Yet the fun 
Is mine as well as yours. A merry race, 
These jumping-jacks; you'll find there is not one 
But wears a smile continual on his face. 
You pull the cord, and, grinning, I obey, 
Mocking with antics every move you make. 
Alone I could not cut the pranks I may 
With you as my example and my aid. 
A jumping-jack’s a quiet wooden thing 
Until a fool comes by and pulls the string! 

Stanford Chaparral. 


Expect This Every Issue 


“T’ll never ask another woman to marry mf 


as long as I live.” 
“Refused again?” 
“No—accepted.”—Columbia Jester. 


That Covers It 
Lowe—Why do the leaves of this book stay 
together? 
Downe—Oh, they’re bound to do that. 
—Stenford Chaparral. 


Alas! 
A maiden fair, in Dolman cape,— 
A nifty hat of bonnet shape— 
A long tight skirt this maid did wear, 
She tried to cross the thoroughfare; 
But oh, alas! The maid did fall, 


There was a young fellow 


Whosaid to his girl, ‘‘I haveba 
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And showed she had no socks at all! 
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Genghis Khan 
and 
Queen 
Khatun 


Speciaily draw) 
by J. FE. Allen 


% 


» 


3600 Pages—Large, Clear 
Type—Extra Heavy 
Paper—Rich Cloth Bind- 
ing—12 Volumes—Each 


Volume 7% x 5'4 inches 


—Full-Page Illustra- 
tions in Sepia. 






Stranger 
than Fiction 


No other set of books 
ever written shows so con- 
vincingly that Fiction eve: 
lags after Truth, that the 
wildest imaginings of the 
romancer after all fall far 
short of the real facts of 
History. The Romantic 
facts that the authors have 
brought out in strong relief 
in this series, giving the 
lives of the world’s most 
famous characters, demon- 
strate how unfruitful is in- 
vention, and how cold and 
barren is imagination, in 
contrast with what life it- 
self can show in those ever 
changing circumstances 
that make of every fully 
lived life a romance. The heights 

id depths, the lights and shadows, 
in the lives of historical characters 
who, instead of being creatures of 
circumstances, have moulded cir- 
cumstances to their will, are full of 
valuable lessons, aside from afford- 
ing that variety of interest which 
is ever the mother of enjoyment. 


JULIUS CAESAR 


ALFRED THE GREAT 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT 


CLEOPATRA 
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—besides a numerous retinue of females of the sort often mentioned 
in Holy Writ and once found in the menage of every Oriental despot 


—failed to subdue the fiery spirit of Genghis Khan. 

At an age when most men would be resting on their laurels, 
Genghis was out looking for more trouble—and trouble a plenty he 
found—and made—up to the day of his death, at the age of 65. 

It makes fascinating reading—the story of this son of a petty 
Mongolian Chief, born in a tent on the shore of the Hoang-ho, who 
became one of the greatest conquerors the world has ever seen, and who 
left an empire vastly greater in extent than that of Rome when she 
was mistress of the world. 

It’s a story t! e like of which you never read before, telling of the 
manners, customs, and modes of life, of the sports and pastimes of 
strange Oriental peoples—of Gargantuan feasts and barbaric revels; 

of the countless hordes of nomads who, combining under the 
leadership of Genghis Khan, scaled the Great Wall and conquered 
Northern China, swept across the Mongolian steppes even to the 
banks of the Dnieper in Russia, overran Asiatic Turkey and pene- 
trated beyond the confines of India. 

This sanguinary and ruthless barbarian, even as William Hohen- 
zollern, claimed to be an object of the special favor of God. But 
Genghis, being a man of rare personal courage and possessing many 
statesmanlike qualities, managed to get away with it, and wonderful 
to relate—But read this strange story yourself, one of many stories 
out of real life that are just as interesting, written by the famous 
historian, Abbott, and found in 


Famous Men and Women 
of History 


Remarkable Characters All 


JOSEPHINE 
The inspiration of Napoleon's 
fame and power; discarded 
when fortune smiled. 


GENGHIS KHAN 

The man after whom ex-Kaiser Wilhelm 
and his willing dupes patterned their ruth- 
less warfare and treatment of civilian pop- 
ulations in conquered countries. But 
Genghis Khan was the product of a rude 
age, and besides being a man of undoubted 
courage had some outstanding virtues 
among his many vices, 


ONLY $1-% NOW couron 


brings these 12 Intensely Interesting Volumes 
Right to Your Door, charges prepaid. And 
you have over a year in which to pay the bal- 
ance, if desired. Or send $13.50 with coupon 
if you want to save the $1.50 cash discount. 

But the price named in the coupon must be 
advanced if the immediate response to this In- 
troductory offer does not promise a quick sale 
of the entire edition so as to bring the selling 
cost within the amount originally set aside for 
that purpose. 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Ruler, statesman, warrior, jurist, writer, 
orator, wit—most versatile of men; no 
career is so worthy of careful study, or will 
be found of more intense and fascinating 
interest. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 
The woman who made England “ Mis- 
tress of the Seas,"’ and in so doing saved 
the world from a Prussian military autoc- 
racy. 


ascent to 
and divorced 


One of the noblest names in all history, 
vhose figure looms through the mist of ten 
enturies at the very beginning of the 

wrld-encircling history of the Anglo-Saxor 
race 


} 


Second only to Cesar as a colo 
yne of the world’s prodigies. 


sal geni 


A royal Vampire; cursed with a beaut 
that was the undoing of herself and all with 
vhom she came in contact. 


PETER THE GREAT 


Greatest of the Czars, the type of man 
most needed in Russia to-day. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 
A romantic figure whose affairs d'amour 
kept her subjects and half the courts of 
Europe in hot water. 

WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR 
Founder of the British Empire; the man 
who made a dream come true. 

NERO 
A royal degenerate; a startling illustration 
of the influence of heredity on character. 

MARIE ANTOINETTE 
Beautiful victim of the French Revolution; 
one of the most charming and misunder- 
stood figures in history. 


BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION COMPANY 
418 Brunswick Building, New York City 


Enclosed is $1.00, first payment on the 12 vol- 
ume, Cloth, set of Famous Men and Women 
of History to be shipped charges prepaid I 


agree to remit the full Introductory price, 
$15.00, atthe rate of $1.00 (or more) pe: month 
following receipt of books. Otherwise, I will. 
within five days, ask for instructions for their 
return at your expense, my $1.00 to be re- 
funded on their receipt 

Name 


Address 


Occupation 


J-5-1-30 
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ELEVEN 
LUSCIOUS 
FLAVORS 
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Think of ov your e fruit delights the palate rr i¢@ of pure var and pure fresh truit juices pure 
' ’ , 
when in seasor 
[The memory of its goo $ till lingers—only the ld between the temptation to crun h 
memory them between your teeth and the desire to let them 
' ' 
Recall the tual taste wit RM CHARMS slowly melt in your mouth 
» always in iso if pure refreshing juice and Whichever ay you preter to eat them 
} es The Flavor Charms 


CHARM y CHARMS most everywhere, in pack 
CHARM the square olesome candy confectio wes, banquet tins or whole cartons 


permeat 


Grape Raspberry Lime Clove 
Orange Wild-Cherry Peach and 
Lemon Horehound Butter Assorted 


The Flavor Charms 
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